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Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that 
this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away 
... let us strive on to finish the work we are in... 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. 
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“DROPPED” 
IN PAPER 


NEWS ITEM: Special paper containers are used to drop equipthent ) 
safely on the ground from planes, without the use of parachutes. 





Special paper containers have made it possible to land 
equipment directly on the ground from planes without 
damaging the contents. These paper containers take the 
place of parachutes, and are able to absorb the terrific 
impact of hitting the earth from great heights. 


Paper tanks to carry extra gas... Paper vests to keep 
flyers warm... Lightweight paperboard containers to 
carry penicillin by air... Paper bags to protect guns 
during shipping... New uses for paper, calling for new 
standards of lightness and toughness, new standards of 
quality in performance. New responsibilities — new op- 
portunities for the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Puseyjones men and production facilities are devoted 
to serving America at War. While working on the 
problems of America at War, our Research and De- 
velopment Committee has discovered many new tech- 
niques, materials and theories. These practical and 
technical advantages, when incorporated in Puseyjones 
Machinery, will result in the most modern and efficient 
of Paper Making Machinery. 


The Pusey and Jones Corporation are in a position to 
repair or modernize existing machine installations due 
to the lifting of restrictions by WPB. At present we 
are working on several modernization jobs. We have 
prepared three informative articles: ‘The Post-War 
Fourdrinier,” “Development of Stream-Flow Vat Sys- 
tem,” “The Flow Spreader.” Ask for reprints by name. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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Pulpwood Cutting Is Improving in Canada 


Increase of 10,000 Workers In Woods Over Year Ago Is Respon- 
sible For Steady Gain In Pulpwood Output — Shortages Exist In 
Waste Paper — By-Products Important — Other Industrial News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

MONTREAL, Que., December 18, 1944—Conditions 
in respect to pulpwood cutting continue to show steady 
improvement. According to Labor Department offi- 
cials at Ottawa, workmen in pulpwood-cutting camps 
now number 50,000, an increase of 10,000 as com- 
pared with last season. While labor shortages still 
exist in some areas, it is anticipated that as a result 
of the overall increase stockpiles of the pulp and paper 
mills will be considerably improved by next summer. 
Another favorable factor is that during the past two 
weeks there have been heavy snowfalls, which have 
considerably improved conditions for hauling. 


Shortage of Waste Paper 


Notwithstanding a nation wide campaign for the 
salvage of waste paper, the shortage is so serious 
that a special meeting has been held in Montreal 
between representatives of Quebec paper mills and 
officials of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
of the National War Services to devise plans for 
obtaining further supplies. Charles Brown, adminis- 
trator of roofing, told the paper mill officials that 
unless more waste paper is forthcoming soon, many 
of the people in recently liberated Europe are going 
to suffer this winter. He explained that great quan- 
tities of waste paper were needed in the production 
of roofing materials and unless these were provided 
by the people of Canada there would not be enough 
roofing available to provide winter homes for the 
liberated millions of Europe. Canadian troops also 
might suffer, he said, because many of their huts and 
living quarters needed the material this winter when 
the army establishes its camps in enemy territory. 
Large quantities of roofing materials, he said, were 
now needed in France, Belgium, sections of Holland 
and in Greece. 

The paper mili officials agreed unanimously to 
carry out a publicity campaign throughout the prov- 
ince stressing the need for the waste material. 

Charles LeFerle, consultant to the Minister of 
National War Services, said that there is a feeling 
of complacency among Canadians who thought the 
war was nearly over and there was no longer a need 
for waste paper. 

“There is a greater need today than at any other 
period,” Mr, LeFerle said. “If we are to maintain 
our quota we must provide 19,000 tons of paper each 
month.” 

“The need for waste paper is not just a war 
measure,” he said. “It is a something we will need 
from now on until the end of the war and even for 
some period after.” 


Byproducts an Important Factor 


It is becoming increasingly evident that a well 
integrated and modern chemical industry, based on 
wood pulp derivatives, forms the backlog against 
which many of the pulp and paper companies and 
also the lumber companies are making their postwar 
plans. Quite a few of the companies are already 
deriving an important part of their revenue from the 
manufacture of byproducts from materials that for- 
merly went to waste, or from the sale of such waste 
materials to industries turning out new products 
derived from them. Hardly a day passes but 
some new announcement is made in this direction. 
Coincident with these developments is a new reali- 
zation of the value of wood in all its forms, and 
intensive efforts are being made to utilize every bit 
of wood available, from sawdust to bark, and from 
stumps to slash. It has been found that much valuable 
material goes to waste through the ordinary methods 
of barking pulpwood. To prevent this, new methods 
of barking are being evolved, perhaps the most 
interesting of which is being put into operation by 
the Powell River Company in British Columbia. This 
company is installing a hydraulic barker, which will 
remove the bark from a whole log by the force of 
a jet of water under a pressure of 1,200 pounds per 
square inch. The installation, together with other 
changes in the wood roam and waterfront facilities, 
will require an investment of some $2,000,000. 

Another extension of the use of wood, as far as 
Canada is concerned, is announced by the National 
Research Council, which states that a number of 
trucks powered by charcoal fuels will shortly begin 
hauling loads in Canada in tests to prove the value 
of gasoline substitutes. The vehicles will be installed 
with units making use of producer gas, alcohol, and 
methane or propane, all coal and wood derivatives. 


du Pont Makes Four Appointments 


WILMINGTON, Del., December 9, 1944—Four ap- 
pointments on the sales staff of the Pigments Depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., have been 
announced by J. F. Daley, general manager of the 
department. 

Effective December 1, G. A. McCorkle became 
assistant to F. H. Weismuller, director of sales. 
W. R. Morpeth became sales manager of white pig- 
ments, and J. W. Cronin, sales manager, dry colors. 

J. A. Fredrickson became manager of the central 
sales district, with offices in Cleveland, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Cronin. 





Chicago Reports Tighter Paper Situation 


Demand For Civilian Use Far In Excess of Supply Allocated For 
Current Needs — Salesmen Invite Servicemen To Christmas Party 
— Paper Board Association Elects Officers — Other Late News. 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuxricaco, Ill., December 18, 1944—The final weeks 
of 1944 certainly show no improvement in the supply, 
transportation and manpower situation in this area. 
Demand from civilian users is very, very brisk but 
the allocation program of the local trade is in no way 
sufficient to meet even a part of this demand. All 
“military papers” are in this category and substitutes 
have now rushed into the “tight” category. 

Meanwhile, having broken one collection record, 
Chicago will start out this week on another drive 
for waste paper which is expected to partially alleviate 
the effect of the inclement weather which is really 
drying up professional collection efforts. 


Salesmen Invite Servicemen 


The western division of the the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry has sent out a special 
invitation to members of the armed forces who are 
affiliated with the Association and the paper industry, 
and to other servicemen as well, to join with them 
for the 18th annual Christmas Party festivities on 
December 28. A special letter has gone out from Ben 
K. Babbitt, chairman of the meeting which reads, in 
part, “Many of us have friends in service who will 
be at home for the holidays so the suggestion has been 
made that each bring a service man with him. He 
does not have to be a son or a relative but it would 
be fine if each of us included at least one service man 
among our guests.” There will be no formal enter- 
tainment but simply an opportunity to pay tribute 
to the men who are doing the fighting, “a song or two, 
a bite to eat, a story or two” as Ben Babbitt puts it. 
Two $25.00 War Bonds will be given as door prizes 
and it is more than possible that some musical enter- 
tainment will drift down from the staff of the Hotel 
Sherman itself. 


Owing to Christmas and New Year both falling 
on Monday, the last regular meeting of the year will 
be on the 18th when Bishop W. E. Conkling, chaplain 
of the Association, will deliver his annual Christmas 
message. The western division also has a special 
letter out urging a full attendance at this outstanding 
program with those “we rarely see” being given a 
special invitation to renew their associations and 
friendships. 


Paper Broad Assn. Reelects Officers 


From the Chicago offices which are headquarters 
for the National Paperboard Association, comes word 
that W. Irving Osborne, Jr., Cornell Wood Products 
Company, Chicago, has been elected president of the 
Association with Executive Manager F. G. Becker 
and secretary-treasurer H. S. Adler, both of Chicago, 
re-elected for these offices. D. A. Sealey of New 
York, was re-elected secretary of the Eastern division. 


Joliet Likes N.P.T.A. Report 


Through the courtesy of Robert Pilcher, Joliet 
paper jobber, the Joliet Association of Commerce this 
week sent out to all Joliet business men the complete 
discussion on ‘““Reemployment of Servicemen” which 


featured the midwest regional meeting of the National 
Paper Trade Association held in Chicago in October. 
The Association said “the discussion is of such impor- 
tance to every employer that we have asked for and 
been given special permission to pass it on to all of 
our members.” The resume of the reemployment 
rights offered to each veteran is perhaps familiar to 
all members of the paper trade but if they have not 
read it, paper leaders here recommended it as the most 
“down-to-earth” discussion of an otherwise complex 
subject they have yet encountered—a real tribute to 
the service functions of the N.P.T.A. 


Paperman’s Son Killed 


Second Lt. R. R. Schmon, son of A. A. Schmon, 
president of the Ontario Paper Company, a subsidiary 
of the Chicago Tribune, was killed in action Novem- 
ber 5 while fighting with General Patton’s third army. 
Lieutenant Schmon was captain of the Princeton 
University football team in 1943, enlisted at the 
outbreak of the war, later transferring from a tank 
corps to the field artillery. His father is well known 
to many members of the paper industry both here 
and in other parts of the United States. 


New Stein-Hall Product 


Stein-Hall Company, Chicago suppliers to the paper 
trade, recently announced the perfection of a water- 
resistant liquid adhesive known as V-Seal 27. A bag 
seam gum with equally good results in sealing asphalt 
paper used for wrapping parts in overseas shipments, 
the product is also reported as excellent in every 
instance where water-resistant adhesive is desirable. 
Seal 27 is said to have already proven its worth as 
a seam gum on wet strength paper, regular kraft 
and other commodities. 


To Speed Pulp Production 


It was announced here this week that the Associa- 
tion of Pulp Consumers, Inc., has contributed $10,000 
to the War Activities Committee of the Pulpwood 
Consuming Industries for use in its campaign to 
stimulate the production of pulpwood. This is in 
addition to the $50,000 which the association con- 
tributed a year ago. The Association of Pulp Con- 
sumers represents 277 paper and paper board mills 
which depend on wood pulp for their output. Their 
efforts are centered on increasing the production of 
pulpwood now and in the future. 


Now A. P. W. Products Co., Inc. 


Dwight G. W. Hollister, president announces that, 
by recent action of the stockholders, the name of the 
company has been changed from A.P.W. Paper 
Company, Inc., to A.P.W. Products Company, Inc. 
The change in name was made solely to provide for 
the possibility of merchandising additional products 
not in the paper field. 

No change is being made, or contemplated, in the 
organization or method of doing business. 
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Farm Woodlots Rate Fourth as Money Crop 


Director of Trees For Tomorrow States Wisconsin Paper Mills 
Expend An Average of $14,000,000 A Year For Pulpwood — New 
Kimberly-Clark Wadding Mill To Start In Spring—Other News. 


(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

APPLETON, Wis., December 18, 1944—Farm wood- 
lots constituted Wisconsin’s fourth largest money 
crop in 1943, M. N. Taylor, Merrill, Wis., executive 
director of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., said in a 
speech December 11 before the Kiwanis Club at 
Wausau, Wis. He declared that next spring two 
seedling trees for every one cut down will be supplied 
to farmers from the state’s nurseries. He cited 
France’s pre-war law calling for replacement of every 
tree cut down, and said that a similar effort was 
being made to maintain Wisconsin’s forests. 

“Wisconsin River paper mills have been expending 
an average of $14,000,000 per year for their pulp- 
wood supply,” he stated and added that the sooner 
Wisconsin again supplies these forest resources the 
better it will be for the employes of the mills and for 
farmers and landowners who contribute to this 


supply. 
New Wadding Mill to Start in Spring 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., .ex- 
pects to have its new crepe wadding mill, now under 
construction at Kapuskasing, Ontario, Canada, in 
operation by early spring. 

Wesley F. Cook, formerly a member of the staff 
in the main office at Neenah, is the new manager. A 
number of key men were selected before Mr. Cook 
departed in August, and they are now preparing to 
join him as the time for starting operations ap- 
proaches. 

John Huppler of the staff absorbent department 
will be superintendent, and Roy Ellis, from the 
Badger-Globe mill and Harper McClintock and 
William Boyd, from Niagara Falls No. 2 mill, will 
be machine tenders. Backtenders will be William 
jorgensen, Lakeview mill; James Gerg and Duane 

erguson, both from Niagara Falls No. 2. 

Mr. Cook will be closely associated with E. S. 
Noble, who is managing director of Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper Company, of which Charles Sage, 
Neenah, is president. 

The new mill is located adjacent to the finishing 
room and train shed of the Spruce Falls Power and 
Paper Company, Limited, and connected to the mill 
by a platform through the train shed at the machine 
room level and by a tunnel at grade level. It is a 
completely modern two machine structure built on 
two levels, with the first floor at grade elevation and 
the machine room on the second floor. 


Outlines Plan to Reinstate Service Men 


An outline of Kimberly-Clark Corporation’s plans 
to reinstate veterans when they return from service 
was presented recently by S. F. Shattuck, vice presi- 
dent of the corporation, and John Schiebler, personnel 
superintendent at Lakeview mill to members of the 
Neenah Club, Neenah, Wis. 

Mr. Shattuck said that 2,238 male employes of 
the company have gone into the service, and that at 
present there are 1,506 permanent and 568 so-called 
temporary employes in the service. Thus far 113 
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veterans have returned to the corporation, and there 
are 37 gold stars on the service flag. 


Test Out “Consoweld” Plastic 


Consoweld, the plastic developed by Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., has been used in construction of a 
single-car garage, 12 by 22 feet. The structure was 
erected purely as an experiment by the plastics divi- 
sion of the company. 

The plastic forms the outside facings of the panel- 
ing, and a cellular paper products core is used for 
insulation. The facings are one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick, and the core brings the total thickness to three 
inches. The wall panels are 4 feet wide and the 
lengths run up to 14 feet. The garage is anchored 
to a concrete base. 

Durability and warmth are claimed as major prop- 
erties. One man and an assistant can build such a 
garage in a day. 


Thilmany Club Honors New Members 


Eighteen new members were honored at the 
regular meeting on Wednesday evening, December 
13, of the Quarter Century Club of the Thilmany Pulp 
and Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis. Three em- 
ployes were given special awards in recognition of 
40 years of service with the company. They are 
George Auden, George Hurst and Frank Kloehn. 
Each received a gold watch from the company. 


J. M. Conway Reelected Chairman 


J. M. Conway, Green Bay, Wis., president and 
general manager of Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc., was 
reelected chairman of the Sulphite Pulp Manufac- 
turers Committee on Waste Disposal at a meeting 
Friday, December 15, at the Valley Inn, Neenah, Wis. 
Cola Parker, Neenah, president of Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, was reelected trustee, and John Strange, 
Appleton, secretary of the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, secretary. 

The committee reviewed research activities and 
organizational matters. 


Neenah Workers Have Christmas Party 


The Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis., held 
its sixth annual employes’ Christmas party Sunday 
evening, December 17, in Germania hall, Menasha, 
Wis. The annual children’s party will be held Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 21, at the Neenah theater. 
The Bergstrom Paper Company employes’ children’s 
party will be held in conjunction with the Neenah 
Paper Company affair. 


Invests Entire Salary in War Bonds 


Amede Hofkins, who has a son in the service in 
Germany and another in France, returned from 
retirement 14 months ago at the age of 65 to work 
at the Kimberly, Wis., mill of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. He receives no check, having specified 
that his entire weekly earnings be invested in war 
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Tentative Program for Canadian Convention 


At general sessions of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association to be held all day January 24 and on the 
afternoon of January 25 at the Mt. Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, the following papers will be presented: 

1. Operation of the Roberts Grinder at the Ontario 
Paper Company Ltd.—J. M. Cairnie, the Ontario 
Paper Company Ltd. 

. Pretreatment of Wood before Grinding—E. H. 
ae Abitibi Power and Paper Company 

td. 

. Groundwood from Spruce and Balsam Tree Tops 
a H. Kincaid, Donnacona Paper Company 

td. 

. Melanine Resins for Wet Strength Papers— 
G. E. Fromm, American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Corporation. 

. A Mechanical Superintendent Looks at News- 
print—J. P. Grant, Philadelphia Bulletin. 

. Newsprint Machine Equipment for High Speeds 
—W. R. Keating, Quebec North Shore Paper 
Company. 

. Pressing and Press Roll Crowns—F. A. Garrett, 
Canadian International Paper Company. 

. The Manufacture of Calcium Carbonate Filler— 
or Davidson, The Ontario Paper Company 

td. 

. Stock Mixers and Consistency Control—F. C. 
Brown, Abitibi Power and Paper Company Ltd. 

. Wood Properties in Relation to Sulphite Pulping 
—T. R. Moore, Northeastern Paper Products 
Limited and Dr. F. H. Yorston, Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada. 

11. Uniformity in Sulphite Pulping—J. Foster, 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company Ltd. 

12. The Waterous Barker— Alex Murray, Price 
Bros. & Co. Ltd. 

In addition to the foregoing papers at the general 
sessions, papers will also be presented by the follow- 
ing: 

1. Dr. O. Maass, general director, Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada. 

2. Dr. E. C. Jahn, N. Y. State College of Forestry 
—will report on his observations in Scandanavia. 

3. A paper on Sizing by a representative of Hercules 
Powder Company. 

Other papers are being arranged. 

Group discussions will be held under the auspices 
of the various committees on Thursday morning, 
January 25 and all day Friday, January 26. These 
group discussions have been tentatively programmed 
as follows: 


Thursday, January 25—9:30 a.m. 


. Groundwood Committee—Grinding of Birch, 
Poplar and Jack Pine. 

. Newsprint Committee—a. Stock Mixing and 
Regulation ; b. Extension of Wire Life. 

. Board Committee—Suction Equipment for High 
Speed Cylinder Machines. Paper by O. E. S. 
Hedbring, Ohio Boxboard Ltd., to be included 
in this session. 

. Heat and Power Committee. 

. Wood Chemistry Committee—Recent Advances 
in Wood Chemistry. Improved Woods and 
Plastic Materials—Dr. C. Greaves, Forest Prod- 
ucts Labs. High Strength Paper Base Plastics— 


Dr. G. H. Tomlinson, Howard Smith Paper Mills 
Ltd.’ Hydrogenation of Lignin and Wood—Dr. 
H. B. Marshall, Ontario Research Foundation. 
Prehydrolysis of Wood—Dr. F. H. Yorston, 
P.P.R.LC. The Determination of Cellulose Vis- 
cosity—Dr. A. J. Corey, Restigouche Company 
Ltd. 
Friday, January 26—9:30 a.m. 


. Groundwood Committee—Grinding of Birch, 
Poplar and Jack Pine (continued). 

. Sulphite Committee—Trends in Sulphite Produc- 
tion—Dr. E. C. Jahn will attend this meeting and 
take part in the discussion. 

. Board Committee—Report of Committee and 
Stock Preparation Sub-committee. 

. Engineering Committee—General Session on 
Programme and discussion of materials submitted 
re Gadget Competition. 

. Fine Papers Committee— Stock Preparation 
Consistency Regulators. 


Friday, January 26—2:30 p.m. 


. Printability Committee—Printing troubles on 
Fine Papers and Board. 

. Engineering—Safety Sub-committee—Discussion 
by Safety Engineers of programme of new sub- 
committee. 

. Waste Committee—General Discussion of pro- 
gramme of Waste Wood Recovery. 

. Fine Paper Committee (continued). 

. Alkaline Pulping Committee—General Discussion 
—Dr. E. C. Jahn will attend this meeting and 
take part in discussion. 


Cuts Canadian Newsprint Supply 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINcTON, D. C., December 20, 1944—After 
conference with Canadian newsprint officials, the 
War Production Board has requested the Canadian 
Newsprint Administrator to cut by 15% all orders 
from United States customers calling for delivery 
of more than 150 tons of newsprint in the month of 
December, WPB reported today. This action was 
necessary to balance United States orders with the 
Canadian commitment for the year 1944. 

United States publishers and other users of news- 
print who have ordered over 150 tons for delivery 
in the month of December by Canadian mills should 
accordingly revise their requisitions downward by 
15% to provide for this reduction, WPB said. Those 
who order less than 150 tons for delivery in December 
are not affected. 


Publishes Bulletin for Service Men 
; [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., December 11, 1944—Samuel 

B. Sutphin, president of the Beveridge Paper Com- 
pany here, has begun a campaign that other paper 
manufacturers might emulate. William J. Blackley, 
executive vice president and sales manager, collects 
all messages and correspondence of former employes 
who are away in military service and compiles a 
monthly bulletin to send to each. It’s quite a job, 
but one which is appreciated by all the employes in 
uniform. 
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Among the many Dow Products serving the Paper 
Industry are: Ethocel, Dowicides and Caustic Soda. 
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INSTANT VISCOSITY 
‘CONSISTENT RESULTS 


y From the original formulation to the actual 


application in your product, Methocel is 
stable. Its rugged film-forming qualities— 
its wide viscosity range and cheiical 
compatibility—“hold up” under the most 
exacting requirements. Whether in its 
original solid form or in liquid, Methocel 
maintains constant chemical stability. Odor- 
less, colorless and nontoxic, this water 
soluble material is also resistant to alkalies, 
dilute acids, fermentation and mold growth. 


METHOCEL 
THE UNIFORM SIZING MATERIAL 


The unusual ability of 

Methocel to hold vary- 

ing types of inks has 

proven of great interest 

to the trade. The color- 

less and odorless fea- 
tures of Methocel, plus its effectiveness in paper 
sizing, suggest many additional advantages. The 
use of Methocel as a retarding surface coating 
for oils, greases, paraffin and paper lacquers at low 
cost is now an established practice. Combine this 
with its consistent ability to produce uniform results 
plus its stability to hold up under most trying 
conditions. Consult Dow Technical Service for addi- 
tional data. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia * Washington « Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicago «+ St. Lovis * Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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Lakes States TAPPI Hears M. C. Dobrow 


The Lake States Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry met at the 
Conway Hotel, Appleton, Wis., on December 12. 
About eighty attended. The principal speaker was 
Morris € Dobrow, Executive Secretary of the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association who talked 
on “Prospects for the Paper Industry for 1945. 

Mr. Dobrow said in part: 


Prospects for the Paper Industry for 1945 


“The time honored starting point for any business 
discussion is the war. It has been the most controlling 
factor in every business situation for the last five 
years, and it may well be so for another three years 
at least, after the war is over. 

The military successes of last summer caused a 
great deal of optimism. In the late summer, advices 
from high places in Washington indicated that the 
war would be over by October 31 at the latest. 

We were all cheered by the decisive military 
victories of our armies in the battle for France last 
summer. We had hoped that the battle for Germany 
would be as swift and decisive. 

Ultimate victory is certain but our armies have 
met stiff opposition at the old West front. 

It is difficult for us here to understand the prob- 
lems of logistics—the problems of delivering . the 
goods to the army in countries that have been denuded 
of rail equipment and motor vehicles. 

Over-optimism has now given way to the hard 
realization that the war is not over, nor is it likely 
to be over this winter. Prime Minister Churchill has 
gone so far as to remove the word ‘early’ from his 
previous forecast of victory in Europe by ‘early 
summer.’ 

This prolongation of the European phase of the 
war has a peculiar significance to the paper industry. 
This is caused by a worldwide shortage of the basic 
raw materials from which paper is mainly produced. 

On the supply side, the shortage of men has limited 
the cutting of pulpwood in Canada and the United 
States. This has made it difficult to sufficiently ex- 
pand the supply of pulp to meet requirements. Under 
peacetime conditions the supply of wood pulp in the 
United States is augmented by imports of about 
2,000,000 tons per year, largely from the Scanda- 
navian Peninsula. Since the invasion of Norway in 
1940, and the closing of the Skagerrak, these imports 
to the United States ceased. 

On the demand side, we have had a great increase 
in the consumption of paper by Government, particu- 
larly in the needs of the vast military organization of 
12,000,000 men. The paper needs of the civilian 
economy have also been great because of the tre- 
mendous increase in production of war goods, and 
the necessity for papers used as operating supplies in 
the countless defense plants which have been produc- 
ing war goods around the clock every day of the lasi 
three years. 

To all of this must be added the urgent needs of 
our British Allies who have previously .depended 
almost entirely on importations of wood pulp from 
Scandinavia for the operation of their paper mills. 
Under the Good-Neighbor policy, it is also necessary 
to ship small amounts of pulp and paper to the Latin 
American countries to supplement their very limited 
domestic production. 


As the German armies retreat back from the occu- 
pied countries to their home land, urgent requirements 
of liberated countries for paper to relieve their 
immediate situation are becoming evident. These 
demands will delay the transition from wartime to 
peacetime conditions as far as the paper industry is 
concerned. For months after the fighting ceases in 
Europe these needs, as well as the continuation of 
requirements under Lend-Lease, and the daily use 
requirements of our 6,000,000 men overseas in various 
parts of the globe, will require us to export large 
amounts of paper during most of 1945.” 


Those in Attendance 


The following attended: Francis J. Allard, J. W. 
Appling, Arnold Beaman, Paul Boronow, L. H. 
Breyfogle, D. K. Brown, David W. Choate, H. A. 
Chuse, T. Collins, H. P. Dixson, M. C. Dobrow, 
M. L. Downs, H. A. DuBois, R. T. Elias, J. R. Elliot, 
W. J. Foote, L. V. Forman, John P. Gerhauser, 
W. B. Giese, John Graff, H. H. Haldeman, Fred S. 
Hanson, John A. Hanson, E. C. Horn, T. A. Howells, 
I. H. Isenberg H. S. Johnston, M. J. Killian, A. R. 
Kjellgren, G. A. Koebke, R. H. Krieble, C. W. 
Larsen, Milton Lefevre, D. J. MacLaurin, H. P. 
Madsen, N. L. Malcove, A. E. May, R. C. McKee, 
L. A. Moss, D. Niemeyer, Potter Park, T. A. Pascoe, 
Peter A. Paulson, Wm. J. Plank, T. R. Probst, W. B. 
Pusey, Thomas E. Quick, R. M. Radsch, George W. 
Sawyer, Fred Schwartz, George Sears, Ed. W. 
Shannon, W. L. Shaw, T. E. Smith, I. J. Stafford 
A. W. Tech, Martin W. Van De Laarschot, Cornelius 
G. Van Den Boom, John P. Weidner, J. D. Wells, 
Sidney D. Wells, Johannes Westergaard, and Merrill 
Winne. 


Dailies Use Less Newsprint 


Daily newspapers reporting to the American News- 
paper Publishers Association consumed 211,572 tons 
of newsprint in November 1944 compared with 
222,343 tons in 1943 and 263,889 tons in 1941. This 
was a decrease in November 1944 under November 
1943 of 4.8% and a decrease under November 1941 
of 19.8%. The year 1941 is the base for calculating 
allowable use by newspapers. 

The total estimated newsprint consumption in the 
United States for November 1944 was 291,823 tons 
which includes all kinds of uses of newsprint paper. 
For the first eleven months of 1944, it was estimated 
to be 2,958,819 tons. The ANPA is now using 
721%4% instead of 75% as more accurately represent- 
ing the part which newsprint consumption of the 
ANPA reporting group bears to the estimated con- 
sumption total of 100% by all users. For users 
besides newspapers 273%4% is added to bring the 
estimated newsprint consumption total up to 100%. 

During the first eleven months of 1944 the reporting 
newspapers used 2,145,144 tons of newsprint, a 
decrease of 14.3% under the first eleven months of 
1943, and a decrease of 19.7% under the first eleven 
months of 1941. 

The stocks of newsprint paper on hand with news- 
papers reporting to the ANPA was 53 days’ supply 
at the end of November 1944 which was a decrease 
of 1 day’s supply from 54 days on hand at the end of 
October 1944. 
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Take a Fresh 
Buying! @E=a 


It was good business in peacetime to 
Low - Speed Moto VSeeoe use — as widely as possible — high- 
speed motors with Allis-Chalmers 
Texrope Drives...and single-speed 
motors with Allis-Chalmers Vari- 
Pitch Sheaves and Speed-Changers. 
And it’s clearer every day that those 
material and money-saving practices 
are vital practices in time of war! 


ODAY the whole picture of buying and 

"Diaeeie motors has changed. Note at 

3. Note that efficiency rises from 79% for a 450 the left how much you can save for your 
tpm motor to 87.5% for an 1800 rpm motor. Com- country and yourself with high and single- 
paring power consumption, the 1800 rpm motor speed motors made flexible by Texrope Drives. 


saves you over 30 kwh/24 hr. day. As America’s only builder of both elec- 


, tric motors and V-belt drives, Allis-Chal- 
be mers has long advocated the proper combin- 
Multi Sp eed Moto TSeee ing of motor and V-belt drive. 
And today you benefit from Allis- 
Chalmers’ vast, pioneering experience in this 
field when you ask for and get the right 
combination of Lo-Maintenance Motor and 
Texrope Drive! Call your nearby district 
office. Or write ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. 
Co. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


A 1560 


2 Tune in the Boston Symphony, Blue 
Network, Saturday at 8:30 pm, EWT, 


3. Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed Changer gives dali ahehabetidhelt salads 
you infinite changes at the turn of a wheel — within VICTORY PEACE 


3.75 to 1. It’s the most compact, flexible variable- 
speed transmission available. 
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New England TAPPI Discusses Postwar 


The New England Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry met at the 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., on Friday evening, 
December 15th. W. L. Foote of the B. F. Perkins 
Company presided as chairman. The meeting was in 
charge of a program committee consisting of F. A. 
Strovink, American Cyanamid & Chemical Company, 
Chairman, C. H. Child, Merrimac Paper Company 
and H. T. Barker, Bird & Son, Inc. 

Prior to the dinner a sound film entitled “A Recital 
of Faith” was shown through the courtesy of the 
Reynolds Metals Company. This was a story con- 
cerning wartime production of aluminum. 

R. G. Macdonald, Secretary of the Technical 
Association outlined some of the postwar prospects 
and possibilities of the paper industry and stressed 
the need for a good public relations program on the 
part of the industry to assure some measure of the 
retention of gains made in the application of paper 
to products heretofore made of other materials. 

D. G. Magill of the American Can Company pre- 
sented a paper entitled “An Evaluation of Paper and 
Paperboard Used in Fiber Cans and Containers for 
the Postwar Period. Relative to the containers of 
the type known before the war for cereals, etc., it 
may be expected that these will be used in greater 
quantities after the war. 

In 1939 there were 410 million pounds of board 
used for this purpose, in 1942 there were 485 million 
and in 1944, 680 million pounds. The functional 
properties of paper have been developed during the 
war and these developments will probably lead to a 
wider use of the paper can, specially those with a 
fiber body and metal end. It is the speakers belief 
that the spread between the price of metal and fiber 
containers postwarwise will continue as before and 
that with the new functions developed, or to be 
developed, for fiber cans, the industry can look 
forward to maintaining at least 30% of the volume 
gained during the war. 

A. F. Wendler of the Du Pont Cellophane Company 
outlined the many uses of cellophane especially in 
packaging. A number of samples of laminates were 
shown. There were combinations of cellophane and 
cellulose acetate with paper and other materials. 
Specimens of the new vacuum packed whole milk, 
coffee and dehydrated soup packages were shown. 

P. N. Hill of Bird & Son talked on building 
materials and indicated that there is a prospect of 
building a million houses a year for several years 
after the war, most of which will be roofed and many 
sided with fiber shingles, made from roofing felt. 
The felt base of asphalt roofing averages about 15% 
of the finished roofing. 

Carl Pottinger of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany discussed the plastics industry’s uses for paper 
and the applications of synthetic resins to paper. 

George Alexander of the General Electric Company 
discussed paper for the laminating industry and 
pointed out that the low cost of paper is an attraction 
to the laminator. Paper base laminates exhibit elec- 
trical characteristics that are hard to match by any 
fabric base materials. Paper used by General Electric 
for lamination is tested for width, caliper, air- 
resistance, oil penetration, absorbency, color, wet 
tensile strength, moisture content, ash content, basis 
weight and acidity. They must also have acceptable 


formation and be free of dirt or shives. Mr. Alex- 
ander described the process used in making laminated 
papers for electrical uses. 

Eugene Judd of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Pliofilm Division, discussed papers used by 
his company which consist primarily of kraft for tire 
wrapping, general wrapping and car lining; water- 
proof paper for bags, gas masks, automobile tubes, 
case liners, hose wrapping and synthetic rubber; 
special treated papers for stock interleaving and 
Holland cloth substitutes; corrugated cartons for 
tubes, repair material, heels, pliofilm, etc. and corru- 
gated paper in rolls for wrapping fabrics at cotton 
mills. There are also the other well known uses. 
Goodyear uses paper in combination with plifilm and 
pliolite in cases where the paper augments pliofilm 
because of its strength and abrasive resistance. A 
typical bag made of paper and pliofilm is the Flav-O- 
Tainer bag of the Thomas M. Royal Company, used 
for perishables such as coffee, frozen foods, dehy- 
drated foods, etc. Laminated paper—pliofilm is also 
represented in the resilient type liner and in bottle 
caps of all kinds. Pliolite, a special type of cyclized 
rubber is used for paper coating to provide water 
vapor protection. It is also used to provide paper 
with wet strength. 

Professor E. R. Schwartz of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Mr. Claflin discussed the 
relations of textiles to paper. Mr. Claflin outlined 
the rapid progress that has been made in recent years 
to develop cotton strength. The tensile strength has 
been increased by 80% by new preparation methods. 
Dr. Schwartz indicated the many technical advances 
made by the textile industry utilizing technology 
developed in the paper industry. Postwar thinking 
in the textile industry will bring it closer to the paper 
industry through the development of better paper- 
cloth laminants. 

Those present included: Joseph J. Aid, G. R. 
Alden, Edward S. Allen, Harold A. Allen, Norman 
Alper, A. M. Altieri, H. D. Bainbridge, J. P. Bain- 
bridge Jr., Earle H. Barclay, H. T. Barker, J. L. 
Barowsky, G. H. Batchelder, Arthur C. Bate, Mr. 
and Mrs. N. I. Bearse, R. P. Bigger, P. S. Bolton, 
G. E. Calaf, Jack Carey, Ralph L. Carr, Ralph B. 
Case, Francis J. Casey, Chet Child, Frederic C. 
Clark, J. Coburn, Parkman A. Collins, J. P. Conley, 
Howard C. Cookingham, A. F. Cosby, Calvin 5S. 
Cronan, E. W. Diener, Paul A. Donaghy, R. H. 
Doughty, Sheldon D. Dunlif, H. E. Duston, C. W. 
Elgerona, H. M..Federhen, C. E. Foley, W. L. Foote, 
F. H. Frost, A. E. Fuller, Percy Gilbert, George W. 
Goddard, Arthur B. Green. 

R. W. Hamilton, C. G. Hammond, S. S. Harkavy, 
C. M. Hastings, John D. Hayes, J. J. Healy Jr., 
Henry M. Hill, E. C. Hilton, Myron I. Holt, Edward 
Ingle, Harold G. Ingraham, C. C. Irving, M. Jacobs, 
A. C. Junge, Dr. Werner Kaufmann, E. Kellander, 
Helen U. Kiely, R. E. Kilty, Paul Knight, Warren 
Kumblad, Ralph W. Kumler, R. M. Leighton, 
Herbert S. Leonard, C. L. Lewis, M. A. Loebenberg, 
F. H. Lovenberg, Walter A. Lowe; R. G. Macdonald, 
B. Mann, Bob Mannheim, Stanley F. Marr, J. C. 
Marrone, W. M. Martin, Frank Massey, J. Ben). 
Mayo Jr., Mr. and Mrs. R. D. McCarron, H. L. 
Mellen, Mr. Morgenstern, Daniel B. Morris, J. K. 
Morris, T. C. Morris, Perley Mudgett, E. G. Mullen, 
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WALDRON “CENTENNIAL” 
EMBOSSING MACHINE 


Be ae 
WALDRON 16 COLOR 
SURFACE PRINTING MACHINE 


WALDRON HORIZONTAL 
REVERSE COATING MACHINE 


WALDRON VERTICAL 
LAMINATING MACHINE 


WALDRON IMPREGNATING MACHINE LINE AND 
ROSS DRYING EQUIPMENT — FINISHING END. 
— Printing Ma- 
chines 
Combining Machires JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
oe Main Office & Works — NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


chines 
Guming Machines 
Rubber Mill Machines 
Wall Paper Printing 
Waxing Machines 


Winders and Slitters Y Y \ | i x " 
a ooo ae 6 
“ Paper Converting Machinery 
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Paul H. Mueller, C. M. Myers, Fred W. Nason, 
Lawrence J. Neill, Frank Nyborn. 

J. J. O’Brien, F. W. O’Rourke, Cliff Patch, Lloyd 
M. Perry, E. A. Poirier, Carl H. Pottenger, Harold 
E. Pratt, Charles J. Prescott Jr., Harold D. Pugsley, 
J. C. Pullman, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Rafton, C. A. 
Redder, Howard J. Richardson, William Schwarz, 
E. A. Setzer, Joseph A. Sheehan, George C. Schmid, 
Albert Gilmore, H. J. Skinner, C. P. Slocum, Robert 
L. Smith, Fred Stieg, Wm. P. Stillman, Chas. W. 
Stillwell, Arthur Stone, F. A. Strovink, George W. 
Sullivan, Walter J. Sullivan, S. E. Swanson, Roy 
Tewksbury, D. D. Uong, A. P. Wagenknecht, A. K. 
Warner, W. E. Wentworth, F. F. Wickes, George H. 
Wight, William R. Willets, John Willy, I. V. Wilson, 
W. S. Wilson, Arthur M. Worthington Jr., J. F. 
Wright. 

The following guests were in attendance: George 
M. Alexander, Ralph Boudreau, A. F. Claflin, A. B. 
Clunan, C. B. Estabrook, P. N. Hills, W. G. Hunter, 
Bill Irvin, R. G. MacDonald, D. G. Magill, Carl 
Pottenger, Prof. Schwartz, A. F. Wendler. 


New Kron Scale Catalog 


A new, complete and factual catalog of Kron Scales 
niade by Yale has just been prepared for the use of 
buyers of precision industrial equipment who are 
interested in investigating the benefits and savings of 
Kron Scales used as an integral part of a materials 
handling program. 

Now ready for distribution, this catalog presents 
the full story of the entire Kron Scale line from 
dormant and portable platform types of special count- 


ing, batching, tensile strength and dynamometer 
models. Fully illustrated with complete specifications 
and dimensions of every standard Kron Scale, it is 
a valuable reference book for every business. 

The importance of industrial scales in modern 
production methods is briefly summed up in the 
following excerpt from the foreword to the catalog. 
“Weighing, counting and measuring bulk and unit 
materials are too often ‘red ink’ production costs— 
hidden losses that are found in many industrial 
handling practices. .. . True weight, when quickly 
and accurately measured, helps to erase these hidden 
losses . . . in materials saved, time conserved and 
mistakes eliminated.” 

In promoting a better understanding of the wide 
range of applications and the savings in production 
costs which follow when Kron springless industrial 
dial scales are used, the Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, makers of Kron Scales, will be glad to 
send this catalog to any executive interested in in- 
creasing the efficiency of his own materials handling 
program through the use of precision industrial scales. 
Address request to the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia Division, 4530 Tacony street, 
Philadelphia, 24, Pa., and ask for catalog R-44. 


Wood Pulp Importers Elect Officers 


The annual meeting of the Association of American 
Wood Pulp Importers was held December 14, when 
the following officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year: President, A. J. Pagel; vice-president, R. G. 
Westad; treasurer, B. Lindell; secretary, A. Blatt- 
mann; director, P. G. A. Sparre. 


SAVES up to 40% in LABOR 


High-speed grinding reduces grinder room crews. With 
the large daily capacity of the new Roberts Grinder fewer 
units are needed to produce a required tonnage. Many 
new features reduce maintenance and operating attention. 
With a wood conveying system one operator easily feeds 
two grinders producing up to 100 ton of pulp in 24 hours. 
Thousands of man-hours are saved annually with the Rob- 
erts Grinder. Grinder room crews are cut from 50% to 
70%. In one mill 82 men were employed for 31 pocket 
grinders. When 11 Roberts Grinders replaced the pocket 
type only 30 men were needed, including supervision and 
maintenance. With savings like that it is easy to see why 
the Roberts Grinder lowers the cost per ton to manufac- 
ture groundwood pulp. 


ROBERTS - 


GRINDER 


HIGH-SPEED - 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 


APPLETON © WISCONSIN 
Eastern Sales Representatives: CASTLE G OVERTON, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Waterproof Group Asks Relief 


The following telegram has just been dispatched 
by the Waterproof Paper Industry, over the signature 
of Philip O. Deitsch, its managing director, today. 

“The waterproof paper industry is engaged in over 
ninety-five percent of direct and indirect war work. 
For the past two years we have been faced with a 
serious labor difficulty due to our inability to recruit 
sufficient workers with which to man the machines of 
this industry. We are operating at less than fifty-five 
percent of capacity yet the demands for our product 
for the war effort are constantly increasing. Despite 
appeals to the War Production Board, the War 
Manpower Commission, local and national War Labor 
Boards, the regional offices of the United States 
Employment Service and other agencies of govern- 
ment, relief of this recruitment problem has not 
even remotely approached our war needs. Unless 
you take a positive hand in a solution of our man- 
power difficulties the production of vital waterproof 
papers threatens to be seriously curtailed’ because 
of our inability to recruit sufficient personnel with 
which to operate our various units of production. The 
addition of approximately three hundred qualified 
workers to this industry would mean an increase of 
from seventy-five to eight-five percent in the total 
production of vital waterproof papers thus made 
available to the war effort. As a last resort of appeal 
we urgently request action on your part in a solution 
of this problem which other agencies of government 
have utterly failed to solve for one reason or another. 
Our situation is drastic and demands straightforward 
action. What this industry must have is a production 
urgency rating to obtain needed preferred attention 
on the part of local USES offices throughout the 


nation. Recent new demands on the part of the army . 


for a greatly expanded tarpaulin program using our 
product and burlap from the government stockpile 
as a substitute for critical textile materials compels 
this direct appeal to you for the relief which is so 
urgently needed. If this program is to be met this. 
relief must be had. This industry can more than 
meet the demands of expanded programs and other 
requirements of the military if we are but assisted 
to the extent of recruiting a minimum of three hun- 
dred qualified workers. Failing to accomplish that, 
this entire vital program is seriously jeopardized. 
Personal appearance on the part of the writer at your 
office at any time you designate in further explanation 
of these difficulties will be arranged at your direction. 
Philip O. Deitsch, The Waterproof Paper Group, 
19 West 44 street, New York, N. Y.” 


Ralph T. Urich Rejoins Reichhold 


After serving, for one and one-half years, as chief 
of the Synthetic Resins Section, Protective Coatings 
Branch of the Chemical Bureau of the War Produc- 
tion Board, Ralph T. Urich has rejoined the Reich- 
hold Chemicals organization in the capacity of sales 
manager of the Chemical Color Division. 

Mr. Urich will make his headquarters at RCI’s 
chemical color plant, which is situated at 105 Bedford 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prior to his service on the War Production Board, 
Mr. Urich, following some ten years of experience in 
the dry color field, directed technical service work 


for both the resin and chemical color divisions of 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
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N. E. Paper Merchants Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., December 18, 1944—With over 
100 present and every New England State repre- 
sented, an industry meeting, sponsored by the New 
England Paper Merchants Association, was held at 
the Parker House December 13. 

Samuel L. Ginsburg, president of the association, 
presided at the meeting, which was divided into three 
parts. At a very brief business meeting, the following 
nominating committee to present a slate of officers at 
the annual meeting of the association February 7, 
1945, was elected: F. Bendel Tracy, Fort Hill Paper 
Company, chairman; John R. Halkyard, Carter, 
Rice & Co., Corp., and Charles T. Charnella, the 
Paper House of New England, Springfield, Mass. 

Discussion of OPA problems constituted the second 
part of the meeting, with Garvin Badwen, chief, 
Industrial Manufacturing Section of the New Eng- 
land Region as chairman. Dr. A. T. Cutler, chief 
economist of the Paper and Paper Products Section 
in Washington, gave an address on “The Paper and 
Paper Products Situation as Seen by the Office of 
Price Administration.” Coleman T. Balm, regional 
attorney at Boston, and George G. Grinnell, Massa- 
chusetts price specialist on paper and paper products, 
interpreted provisions of MPR Regulations 183 and 
349 as they applied to some 15 questions submitted 
by members of the industry. Charles Evans, price 
attorney, and C, C. Kembel, price specialist, both 
from the Washington Office of Price Administration, 
joined with Mr. Balm and Mr. Grinnell in answering 
various questions asked from the floor. 

Willard G. Leathers, assistant secretary of the 
National Paper Trade: Association of the United 
States, discussed many subject of immediate interest 
to the paper merchants of New England. For the 
particular benefit of those present who were not 
members of the association, he outlined the many 
advantages of belonging to the National Paper Trade 
Association and the New England Paper Merchants 
Association, Inc. 

Norman E. Scott, Northeast regional chief, Pulp, 
Paper. and Containers Section, War Production 


- Board, advised with many of the members during the 


dinner hour as to proper interpretations of WPB 
regulations, especially M241 having to do with inven- 
tory control. 


Mixing Equipment Sales Changes’ | 


Mixing Equipment Company, Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Lightnin portable mixers 
and heavy duty Mixco Agitators, has announced the 
following changes in its sales organization effective 


November 6, 1944. 


The Emerson Scheuring Tank and Manufacturing 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturer of 
*stainless steel and special alloy vessels, will act as 
representative for Central Indiana. 

The White Industrial Sales and Equipment Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, will represent the company 
for Southern Ohio, Northern Kentucky and the 
western part of West Virginia, including Charleston. 
This portion of the West Virginia territory was 
formerly handled by Moorhead Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. and the New York City office. 

Part of this territory was previously handled for 
many years by the E. W. Buschman Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This arrangement is now termi- 
nated by mutual consent. 





Celebrates 77th Anniversary 


YpsiLantI, Mich., December 18, 1944—The 77th 
anniversary of the Peninsular Paper Company was 
delightfully celebrated Saturday evening, December 9, 
at a dinner for employees and guests in the dining 
room of Hotel Huron. The Company has done busi- 
ness continuously in Ypsilanti since 1867, and employ- 
ees with long service records were awarded specially 
designed gold and silver pins. Approximately 120 
employees and guests were present. 

Following the dinner a word of welcome was 
extended by President D. L. Quirk, Jr. The balance 
of the evening was turned over to Vice President 
D. T. Quirk. 

Peninsular Paper Company is operating 100 per 
cent in government war orders and all of the out of 
town guests were big consumers of its products. 
Accordingly, each in a brief speech gave accurate 
accounts of how the products of Peninsular Paper 
Company are contributing to and aiding the war 
effort. Mr. Beetson brought with him from New 
York some actual specimens of completed products 
made from Peninsular papers. 

D. T. Quirk presented his father, D. L. Quirk, Jr., 
as the oldest Peninsular employee in point of service, 
having been with the company 42 years. D. T. Quirk 
also outlined the first three lines of cover paper 
originated by his father and the ingenious method 
of naming these lines. Names were chosen by Mr. 
and Mrs. D. L. Quirk, about 1903, the first three 
were Orkid, Ornithoid, Onimbo. Nature colors, 
names of birds and flowers were selected. 

While the original lines of paper started in 1903 
are no longer in existence, comparable and similar 


grades have been maintained and are still made by 
the company. 

An impressive feature of the evening was the 
awarding of emblems of merit. For employees who 
had been with the company five years or longer 
specially designed gold pins, each bearing the number 
of years, were presented by Vice President D. T. 
Quirk. Those serving one to five years were given 
similar pins of silver. 


Marinette Paper Co. Changes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

GLENs Fatts, N. Y., December 11, 1944—The resig- 
nation of Lawrence P. Thomson as superintendent 
and technical director of the Marinette Paper Com- 
pany is announced here. He came here as chief 
chemist of the Veldown Company in 1934, becoming 
superintendent in 1936 and remained in that position 
until 1940 when the mill was purchased by the Scott 
Paper Company. During the past two years he has 
served as technical director and recently resumed the 
position as superintendent. On January 1 he plans 
to become manager of the newly organized New 
Personal Products Corporation, Milltown, N. J. 

Francis Dennis has assumed his duties as superin- 
tendent of the Marinette Paper Company, coming 
from Chester, Pa., where he held a similar position. 
He has been associated with the Scott Paper Com- 
pany for many years and has wide experience in the 
paper industry. Announcement is also made that 
Charles Sigvardt will act as technical director, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Thomson. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Montana and for a number of years was 
at the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 


CARR SO ARIES: RAS A 


Centrifugal Bronze Castings by SHENANGO-PENN 


© Centrifugal casting is a process that assures castings 
of uniform density and greater strength . . . castings 
that deliver long trouble-free service. As practised by 
Shenango-Penn, the castings are of highest quality— 
they can be relied upon for exacting and uninterrupted 
performance. For contractors in war industries our 


complete machining facilities are an added advantage. 

Many types of rolls, rollers and roll cover castings 
are specialties. Proper finish and tolerances for 
shrink or press fits—straight or taper bores. Write 
for free bulletin No. 143, which gives alloy specifica- 
tions, describes our products and facilities, and 
contains other valuable data. 


ALL BRONZES * MONEL METAL * ALLOY IRONS 


Rolls ¢ Bearings * Bushings 
Pump and Cylinder Linings 
Propeller Shaft Sleeves 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
2501 W. THIRD ST., DOVER, OHIO 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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During the tense stress of wartime conditions, the constant manufacturing 
control and rigid supervision of Diamond Liquid Chlorine are more 
important than ever before. The resulting high standard of purity, close 
uniformity and dependability makes Diamond Liquid Chlorine first 


choice among industrial engineers everywher?: 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY... PITTSBURGH, PA. : 


and Everywhere 





New Variable Speed Drive 


Designed for applications not now covered by any 
mechanical or electrical device, this new differential 
variable-speed drive consists of two mechanical differ- 
entials and a standard variable speed reducer. Using 
an 1800 rpm squirrel-cage motor as a source of power, 
output speed can be obtained from 0 to 800 rpm in 
one direction, or from 400 rpm forward through 0 to 
400 rpm reverse. 

The distinctive feature of the unit is the fact that 
torque remains constant throughout the entire range. 

The unit illustrated is designated as No. T3. It is 


Oxn10 T3 


made by utilizing Link Belt PIV No. 3 and two 
mechanical differentials. Torque capacity of unit 
is 750 inch pounds throughout the entire range. Other 
units of the line may be supplied to provide up to 
2100 inch pounds torque through the same speed 
ranges. Smaller units are also available. 

By means of a control box furnished with the unit, 
the output shaft can be made to duplicate any move- 
ment of the control shaft. The control shaft may be 
operated with but a few inch pounds torque while 
the output shaft will deliver the full power of the 
unit. 

In the differentials, the bevel gears are made of 
alloy steel, case hardened and mounted throughout 
on anti friction bearings. The worms are hardened 
and ground and the worm gears are made from best 
grade gear bronze. This, together with the fact that 
these are low ratio, high helix angle worm gears 
insures high operating efficiency. 

Many variations of the basic unit, designed for 
specific applications may be supplied. Manufactured 
by The Ohio Gear Company, 1323 E. 179th street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Micro Jet Air Brush Coater 


Considerable interest is being expressed throughout 
the trade in the new Micro Jet Air Brush Coater that 
has been designed by the John Waldron Corporation 
of New Brunswick, N. J. and on which patents are 
pending. It is generally known that this Micro Jet 
Coater embodies construction and operating features 
that constitute a major advance in the science of 
coating. One of these is the use of a solid air blade 
that planes the excessive coating to a precision con- 
trolled applied weight of coating material. 

In response to inquiries concerning its many other 
advantages B. R. Newcomb, president of the John 
Waldron Corporation states that plans for introducing 
it are not yet completed but that full details on this 
new Micro Jet Air Brush Coater will be released 
for publication as soon as possible. 


Grants More Protective Paper Use 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincrTon, D. C., December 13, 1944—Certain 
protective papers may now be used for packaging 
rubber and rubber goods, tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, coffee, tea, potato chips, corn chips, popcorn, 
certain drink powders and general printed products, 
according to a recent amendment to Conservation 
Order M-286 announced today by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

These specialty papers are glassine, grease-proof 
and vegetable parchment papers, which have such as 
grease, air and moisture-vapor resistance, WPB 
Paper Division officials said. They also afford protec- 
tion of flavor, protection against insects and in some 
cases possess wet strength.. Such qualities, WPB 
pointed out, make better packaging media than the 
paper substitutes previously used. 


The package life of products will be increased by 
the use of these special protective papers released 
by thé. amendment and a waste of fiber due to spoilage 
and repackaging will be cut down. A saving of pulp 
fiber will also be effected by the use of these lighter 
weight papers instead of the heavier weight sulphite 
papers currently used. No increase in pulp allocation 
will be required. 


Sergeant Lindsay in London Broadcast 


Among the familiar voices heard in a recent BBC 
London Broadcast was that of Sergeant Alex 
Lindsay, U. S. Army Intelligence NCO attached to 
a U. S. Anti-Aircraft Unit and advertising manager 
(on leave of absence) of Wolf Brothers, manufac- 
turer of merchandise bags and envelopes, Phila- 
delphia. 

Sergeant Lindsay who has been in England 
approximately a year is well known in paper trade 
circles. The broadcast and others like it was received 
through a special transmission channel to WIP 
which has the only short-wave length for such work 
in Philadelphia. 

Sergeant Lindsay who in a short time rose from 
a private to his present rank has found his experience 
on the other side of the “big pond” both interesting 
and enlightening. Like most of the boys, however, 
he is counting the days when he can get back to his 
wife and baby boy, to his job and all the other things 
life in our country stands for. 


Safety Rules for Industrial Trucks 


High interest in accident prevention measures was 
indicated in the responses received by the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company following publication earlier 
this year of a set of safety rules for the operation 


of power industrial trucks. A large number of 
requests were received for additional copies of the 
safety rules in a form which could be carried by 
the operators. Therefore, the company has had the 
rules printed on a pocket-size cardboard folder, with 
corners rounded and the surfaces varnished for 
greater durability. Each of the 34 safety ideas is 
pregented as a brief suggestion followed by a short 
explanation or discussion, and they are applicable 
to the operation of all makes and types of power 
trucks. 


Copies may be obtained on request from the 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4205 St. Clair 
avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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Slime-free screens ... available to all 


S$ SLIME CLOGGING YOUR MACHINE SCREENS 
I ... Causing weak spots... holes... torn 
sheets? Then give “Lignasan” a chance to 
prove its worth. 

You can destroy slime-forming organisms 
with “‘Lignasan.” It is your means to control 
the profit-stealing slime that clogs pipes, 
screens, rifflers and headboxes. 

“‘Lignasan” is easy and inexpensive to use. 
You can add it as a slug dose in the beater—or 
you can bleed a solution of “‘Lignasan” into 
the system wherever slime formation tends to 
be excessive. Use it in solution form, too, to 
protect laps and slush pulp against mold at- 
tack and souring during storage or transit. 

Only 3 to 8 ounces of “Lignasan” per ton of 


Du Pont Lig 


fiber, dry basis, are usually needed to control 
slime effectively and preserve pulp. 


With time important and manpower scarce, 
any agent that reduces the frequency of clean- 
ings and washups is a boon to mill operators. 
And when that economy of time is combined 
with simultaneous protection of material, no 
operator can afford to remain without its aid. 
If you’re one of those operators who have not 
yet tried this production aid, get the facts today 
and learn how “‘Lignasan” can help you, too. 
Write our nearest branch office or E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


SUPPORT THE FIFTH WAR LOAN 


REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


BACTERICIDE AND FUNGICIDE 


oop 


BETTER THINGS FOR CETTIER CIVING -FRROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Indianapolis Shows No Improvement 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., December 18, 1944—This area 
continues to suffer from an acute shortage of paper 
and products of all kinds. Nor is there any likelihood 
of any improvement in the over all situation. The 
trade here is convinced that the present situation will 
continue until well into next year, with some fluctua- 
tion at times, good and bad. The shortage is not due 
to any lack of production in the local area, for produc- 
tion is higher than was deemed possible in face of 
labor and raw material conditions. 

In spite of cooler weather, a good demand con- 
tinued last week for building paper and roofing. 
Lessened priority restrictions here and in some other 
parts of the state, have caused some impetus to new 
construction and there continued to be a good volume 
of repair work being done. 

Newsprint demand was up to quotas. Papers con- 
tinue to limit circulation and advertising and are 
turning down both with monotonous regularity. Tissue 
demand was heavy last week with supplies short, 
particularly in the cleaning varieties. It also was 
noticed that supplies of toilet tissues also were lower. 
As the Christmas season approaches, demand for 
wrapping paper and bags also continued heavy and 
will increase this week and next to the peak. Thus 
far there has been a fair quantity of both bags and 
wrapping paper available, but the jobbers are predict- 
ing a shortage before the first of the year and the 
public is being urged to conserve both. 

A shortage of paper board containers now is being 
felt acutely by both the distilleries and breweries of 
the state. Distillery officials say their deliveries for 
Christmas buying are being held up because of lack 
of containers and some of the breweries which had 
converted from wooden to paper cases, are being 
compelled, becayse of lack of the latter, to go back 
to the wooden cases. 

Rag demand last week was heavy in all grades 
with ceiling prices prevailing. Much the same was 
true of the waste paper market here, but collections 
are reported fair. 


C. J. Kittredge Dead 


Datton, Mass., December 18, 1944—Charles James 
Kittredge, an executive of Crane & Co., writing paper 
manufacturers, died December 13 of a heart condi- 
tion at the age of 51. 

He was born here, the son of Henry P. and Lucinda 
Crane Kittredge. His mother was a sister of the late 
Zenas Crane, manufacturer and philanthropist. He 
was graduated from the Hotchkiss School in 1912 
and from the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale in 
1915. He had spent twenty-five years with Crane & 
Co., of which he was assistant treasurer at his death. 

For six years Mr. Kittredge was chairman of the 
Berkshire County Red Cross. He was a director of 
the Pittsfield Third National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, treasurer of the Berkshire Museum and mem- 
ber of the corporation of the Pittsfield Boys Club 
and other organizations. 

During the first World War Mr. Kittredge was a 
captain in the 301st Engineers. 

He leaves a widow, the former Elizabeth Colt 
Dutton, and four sons, Lieut. (j.g.) Charles J. Kit- 
tredge Jr., USNR, now home on leave ; Ensign Gilbert 
D. Kittredge, USNR, and John and Frank D. Kit- 
tredge, students at Hotchkiss. 


Goes With Atlantic Gummed Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 18, 1944— 
Announcement is made by Atlantic Gummed Paper 
Corporation of Brooklyn, N. Y. of the appointment 
of Lee F. Johnson as its Philadelphia representative. 
Mr. Johnson comes to Atlantic with a long and varied 
career in the Gummed Paper Industry, having been 
associated with Gummed Products, Inc. for the past 
seven years, covering the Philadelphia and southern 
area. Prior to this he was member of the Peerless 
Paper Company, a subsidiary of the Mead Pulp and 
Paper Company of Dayton, Ohio, and later managed 
the coarse paper and specialties division of D. L. 
Ward Company, Philadelphia. 

Atlantic’s new Philadelphia office, which is directed 
by Mr. Johnson, is located at 307 Lafayette Building, 
5th and Chestnut streets; phone number is Lombard 
6331. 


Manhattan Gets Third Award 


Word that its Army-Navy “E” Award for meritori- 
ous service on the production front has been renewed 
for the second time, was received by employees of 
The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., in a letter 
from Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War. 

The Company was presented the original award 
giving it the right to display the Army-Navy “E” 
burgee on October 28, 1943, the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of its founding. The second White Star, which the 
renewal adds to the burgee, signifies that Manhattan 
employees have continued to maintain the high pro- 
duction standard which won the original award and 
the first Star added six months ago, and is a symbol 
of appreciation from the Armed Forces for Man- 
hattan employees’ continued and determined effort 
and patriotism. 


Gilman Paper Gets Group Insurance 


The Gilman Paper Company, Gilman, Vt., has 
adopted a group program which provides both office 
and mill workers: with life insurance and the latter 
with additional coverage in the form of sickness and 


accident coverage. Charles Gilman is president of 
the company. 

The group program is being underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company on a coopera- 
tive basis whereby the employees contribute fixed 
amounts and the employer bears the balance of the 
entire net cost. +4 

General employees, both in office and mill, receive 
from $500 to $1,000 life insurance, while mill work- 
ers, in addition, receive $10.50 a week in case of non- 
occupational sickness or injury. The plan also pro- 
vides for the distribution of pamphlets on health 
conservation and accident prevention. 


Inland Container Files in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Dec. 11, 1944—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the Indiana secretary 
of state here by the Inland Container Corporation, 
700 West Morris street, Indianapolis, formed to 
manufacture and sell paper and paperboard products. 
The corporation has 3,000 shares of preferred stock 
valued at $100 a share and 10,000 shares of common 
having no declared par value. The incorporators are 
H. C. Krannert, C. A. Behringer and G. B. Elliott. 
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COOKING LIQUOR 
TO DIGESTERS 


Heat Recovery from Digester Blow, Turpen- 
tine Recovery and Indirect Digester Heating 
- « . these three systems materially increase 
the operating efficiency of sulphate pulp mills, 
effect substantial fuel savings and, in the case 
of turpentine recovery salvage, as well, a valu- 
able by-product. The units are easy to install, 
low in maintenance and highly effective in 
service, 


HEAT RECOVERY FROM DIGESTER BLOW 
. - . intermittent discharge of digester steam is 


STRONG 
LIQUOR 
eusreen 


TO INCREASE PULP 
MILL EFFICIENCY 


transformed to a continuous flow of hot water 
for mill processing. 


TURPENTINE RECOVERY .. . turpentine 
vapors from digester are separated and con- 
densed; heat is recovered from the steam. 


INDIRECT DIGESTER HEATING... . improves 
thermal efficiency by returning steam conden- 
sate to the boiler feedwater system: maintains 
strength of cooking solution and reduces steam 
required in black liquor evaporation. 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Government Paper Awards. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHinctTon, D. C., December 18, 1944—The 
Aetna Paper Company has been awarded a contract 
to furnish the Government Printing Office with 7,200 
pounds of white bond paper at 13.24 cents. Other 
awards made for paper bought on the open market 
include; 

Aetna Paper Company, 5,800 pounds green bond 
paper at 13.96 cents and 5,800 pounds blue bond 
paper, same price. J. W. Butler Paper Company will 
furnish 33,700 pounds of white coated paper at 6.6 
cents and Barton Duer and Koch Paper Company 
will furnish 21,550 pounds of white gelatine stock 
paper at 13.35 cents. 


Central Ohio Paper Company will furnish 50,000 
pounds of white writing paper at 7.04 cents, and 
Columbian Paper Company will furnish 80,000 
pounds of Coast Guard paper at 6.6 cents. Wilcox 
Walter Furlong Paper Company will furnish 36,800 
pounds of yellow MFT paper at 10.86 cents. The 
same firm will also furnish 45,500 pounds of the 
same at the same price and 38,700 pounds of same at 
same price. 


Marquette Paper Corporation will furnish 57,400 
pounds of white writing paper at 7.28 cents and same 
company will also furnish 121,332 pounds of offset 
paper at 8.86 cents. Barton Duer & Koch Paper 
Company will furnish 60,750 pounds of white MFT 
paper at 26 cents and the same firm will also furnish 
27,000 pounds of buff bristol at 6.98 cents. Dill and 
Collins, Inc. will furnish 59,800 pounds of white 
offset paper at 8.14 cents and the Cauthorne Paper 
Company will furnish 183,000 pounds of buff writing 
paper at 7.77 cents. 

Barton Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 
640,000 of white writing paper at 8.83 and the Stan- 
ford Paper Company will furnish 50,000 of white 
writing paper at 7.62 cents. 

Mudge Paper Company will furnish 50,000 pounds 
white bond paper at 16.49 cents, and Barton Duer & 
Koch Paper Company will furnish 61,667 pounds 
of white ledger paper at 16.49 cents. Eastern Corpo- 
ration will furnish 50,000 pounds of white bond paper 
at 11.84 cents and the same firm will furnish another 
50,000 pounds of same at 11.96 cents. 

Mudge Paper Company will furnish 122,000 pounds 
white bond paper at 15.40 cents and the same firm 
will also furnish 76,500 pounds of same at same price. 
Collins Manufacturing Company will furnish 100,000 
pounds white bond paper at 16.73 cents and Berming- 
ham and Prooser Company will furnish 100,500 
pounds white ledger paper at 14.45 cents. 

Northwest Paper Company will furnish 110,000 
white writing paper at 7.96 cents and Bermingham & 
Prooser Company will furnish 80,000 pounds white 
ledger paper at 14.45 cents. Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company will furnish 5,400 pounds white tissue paper 
at 14.5 cents and the Stanford Paper Company will 
furnish 90,000 yellow writing paper at 8.38 cents. 
Stanford Paper Company will also furnish 300,000 
pounds of buff writing paper at 7.77 cents and 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will furnish 25,000 
pounds of binders board at 5.14 cents. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 
100,000 pounds of white bristol board at 7.61 cents 
and the Mead Sales Company will furnish 166,000 


pounds of white book paper at 7.66 cents. The same 
firm will also furnish 50,000 pounds of same at same 
price and 85,000 pounds of same at 7.13 cents. 


Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 30,000 of 
newsboard at $55.10 per ton and 70,000 pounds of 
same at same price. Northwest Paper Company will 
furnish 300,000 pounds of white writing paper at 7.96 
cents and R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 
25,500 pounds of white writing paper at $7.86 cents 
per cwt. Zellerbach Paper Company will furnish 
180,000 pounds of white. book paper at 8.97 cents 
and same firm will also furnish 120,000 pounds of 
same at same price. 

Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company 
will furnish 50,000 pounds white book paper at 6.05 
cents and the Zellerbach Paper Company will furnish 
300,000 pounds of white writing paper at 8.633 cents. 
The same firm will also furnish 600,000 pounds of 
same at 8.63 cents. Wilcox Walter Furlong Paper 
Company will furnish 50,000 pounds white bond 
paper at 16.73 cents and International Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 622,000 pounds Bristol board at 
6.81 cents. 


Barton Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 
150,000 of white bond paper at 14.55 cents and 
Whiting Paper Company will furnish 100,000 of 
white bond paper at 15 cents. 

Frank Parsons Paper Company will furnish 61,125 
pounds of white writing paper at 7.75 cents and 
Mudge Paper Company will furnish 96,450 pounds 
of white bond paper at 15.40 cents. The Manchester 
‘Board and Paper Company will furnish 110,000 
pounds of newsboard at 2.4 cents and the same firm 


“will also furnish 90,000 pounds of same at same price. 


Barton Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 
19,500 pounds of white MFT paper at 26.25 cents 
and the Michigan Paper Company will furnish 50,000 
pounds of white writing paper at 7.85 cents. Barton 
Duer. & Koch Paper Company will furnish 31,406 
pounds of white cover paper at 12 cents and Butler 
Company will furnish 150,000 pounds white writing 
paper at 7.05 cents. 


C. H. Matheson Goes with Pacific Mills 


Pacific Mills Ltd., Vancouver and Ocean Falls, 
B. C., announce the appointment of C. R. Matheson, 
graduate forester of the University of British Colum- 
bia to its recently organized Forestry Department. 
Timber operations of the company are being placed 
on a managed basis for sustained yield to assure 
adequate future supplies of pulp timber. Work of 
the Department will include wood utilization, studies 
on timber growth, silviculture and sustained yield 
planning. Head of the Department is Hugh Hodgins, 
University of British Columbia graduate, who has 
been 16 years with the Forest branch. 


“H. M. McCarthy Made Gen. Manager 


1944—The 
Newhouse Paper Company, 515 Washington avenue 
North, announces that H. M. McCarthy, sales man- 
ager of their Minneapolis division, has succeeded 
C. J. Duffey as general manager in the Twin Cities, 
the Northwest and surrounding territories. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., December 16, 
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The barrels of our fighting-ship rocket guns— 
or flying bazookas—are made of paper treat- 
ed with heat-resistant plastic. The develop- 
ment of this special paper, combining lightness 
with strength under fire, proves again the re- 
sourcefuiness of the American Paper Industry. 
With equal resourcefulness, peace-time uses 
forwar-born paper products will be developed. 
It is wise to anticipate your needs for slit- 
ting and roll winding equipment to handle 
these great new markets for paper, now in 
prospect. We’re ready to help in your plan- 
ning, whenever you say! 
From the Langston shop came the steel mandrels used 
by General Electric in forming these recket gun tubes. 
And Langston helped make the powder mills used by 


Hercules Powder Company to manufacture the charges 
that fire the “bazookas”, 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Lave gston 


TYPE “AA” 
Built 50“ 1072" wide. 
Speed 1500 feet per 
minute. Minimum 
cut %". 





FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending December 16, 1944 


Last 

A. 2, 2. 4 M 4 
Armstrong Cork Co. 45 
Celotex Corp. 14% 
Celotex Corp., pf. 1 
Certain-Teed Prod 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf. ........ 
Congoleum Nairn Co. 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. .......... 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. ......ssescee0e 
Dixie Cup Co. 

Dixie Cup Co.,—A. 

Flintkote Co. 

Flintkote Co., pf. 

Robert Gair 
i i Me .csbshsaeen twee e ee bh ses 
International Paper Co. 

International Paper Co., pf. 

ohns-Manville Corp. 

ohns-Manville Corp., pf. 

imberly-Clark Corp. 
Mac Andrews & Forbes 
Mac Andrews & Forbes, pf. ... 
Masonite Corp. 
nt Mi. Sink sepbnendatuastshcasbsees 
Mead Corp., pf. A—6% 

Mead Corp., pf. B—5%% 

National Container Corp. 
Paraftine Companies, Inc. ..... 

Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. . 

Pe Ch coke hs been b awe se0 edness 
Rayonier, Inc., pf. 

Ruberoid C 

OR 2 Se 

OEE SOE GAR RE, cucchepercsess 
Sutherland Paper Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. .............. 
United Paperboard Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
U, S. Gypsum Co., pf. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ........ 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. .... 


BONDS 


Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5s ’53 108% 
Celotex Corp. 3¥%s °55 - one rT 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. as 101% 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. “ere ec a 
International Paper Co. 6s ’5 106 106% 
International Paper Co. 5s °47 104 103% 104 
Mead Corp. 3%s °53 a sas as 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s ’54.. 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending December 16, 1944 


i Last 
Great Northern Paper Co. 36% 36% 
Hummel-Ross -Fibre Corp. 7 7% 7% 
St. Regis’ Paper C é 5% 6% 
a RS EE Eig WS vavcccnsvcnessee ihe com iz. 
Taggart Corp. 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s ’61 2 102 


To Merge Business Forms Producers 


NraGarRA Fatts, N. Y., December 11, 1944—Nine 
United States and Canadian subsidiary companies of 
Moore Corporation, Ltd. will be merged January 1 
into Moore Business Forms, Inc., to constitute the 
world’s largest designer and producer of business 
system forms, E. G. Baker, president of Moore 
Corporation announced last week. 

The consolidated firm will have executive head- 
quarters here and will include: American Sales Book 
Company ; Gilman Fanfold Corporation ; Cosby-Wirth 
Manifold Book Company; Pacific Manifolding Book 
Company; Southern Business Systems; and Moore 
Research & Service Company, Inc. 

Canadian divisions of Moore Business Forms 
will include Western Sales Book Company, Ltd. and 
National Sales Check Book Company, Ltd. 

The firm will also have a Southern division with 
headquarters in Dallas, Texas. Moore Corporation 
which grew out of a small business started here 61 


years ago by S. J. Moore, now chairman of the board, 
will own all of the stock of both the United States 
and Canadian companies. 

Newly elected vice presidents of Moore Business 
Forms Inc. are H. P. Brown of Niagara Falls; 
W. H. Mordy of San Francisco; and H. D. Clark of 
Dallas. 


Dryden Co. Issues Report 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., December 18, 1944—At the 
annual meeting here of shareholders of Dryden Paper 
Company, Limited, it was stated that “standard 
profit” of the company had been fixed at $163,400 
for tax purposes, and. that under present regulations 
this will permit retainable income of a maximum of 
$114,380, or 70%. 

Referring to a program of plant improvement men- 
tioned in the annual report, President F. A. Sabbaton 
said that its purpose was to bring the plant back to 
a position which will permit the company to compete 
with other products. During the depression period, 
when earning had been low, there was not enough left 
after bond interest and sinking fund to look after 
plant to the extent desired. 

The current program will involve expenditure of 
some $550,000, of which an estimated $372,000 re- 
mained to be spent at the beginning of the current 
fiscal year, October 1. 

In answer to a shareholder regarding dividend 
prospects, Mr. Sabbaton held out no immediate pros- 
pects, but pointed to the present rehabilitation program 
as tending to build up the value of the shares which, 
he hoped, would be reflected at a future date. 

Report for the year ended September 30, 1944, 
was approved, and directors were re-elected. 


To Review Abitibi Stock Status 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., December 18, 1944—A meeting of 
all the committees appointed at various times to look 
after the interests of the holders of the different 
classes of shares of Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, in liquidation since 1932, was held recently and 
subsequent to the report of the conciliation committee, 


. of which Frank Hughes, K.C., is chairman. At the 


meeting representatives of the 7% preferred share- 
holders were asked to state the merits of their claim 
for settlement in order that this might be reviewed 
by all. It is understood that the proposal was made in 
their behalf that for each share of 7% preferred, 
present holders be allotted 15 shares of $20 par 
value, each share paying a dividend of $2.50. This 
would be equivalent to $12.50 per annum, as against 
the conciliation committee’s offer of four shares of 
$20 par and total dividends of $10 ($2.50 per share). 
The redemption price asked for by the 7% preferred 
was $37.50 for each of five shares, a total of $187.50, 
where redemption of the four shares would bring 
them $150 on principal account. It is understood that 
this revised claim is being taken under consideration. 


Shartle Bros. Get Fourth Award 


Shartle Brothers Machine Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, manufacturer of paper stock treating and 
handling machinery, has been awarded the fourth 
Army-Navy “E” citation for continued excellence of 
service in war production. Naturally, the company 1s 
gratified to be able to display three stars on the 
Army-Navy “E” flag which flies over its plant. 
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Forest Conservation 


Suggestions for active cooperation 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers with the Society of 
American Foresters in a program to 
improve protection and conservation 
of the nation’s forests were made 
here yesterday at the annual meeting 
of the engineering group. Special 
emphasis was laid on the part which 
the mechanical engineering group 
could play in research, design and 
development of equipment used in 
the forest products industry as well 
as in fire control. 

Henry Clepper, executive secretary 
of the Society of American Foresters, 
Washington, D. C., urged the naming 
of a joint committee of the two 
societies, and the engineers are con- 
sidering the suggestion. 

“Tt would be the duty of the 
forestry representatives on the com- 
mittee,” the speaker said, “to deter- 
mine the specific kinds of equipment 
on which work in the field of research 
and improvement is needed. Initially, 
such types of equipment may be 
limited to a few important items in 
the field of forest fire control. Later, 
if the activities of the committee are 
successful, the number of items can 
be expanded. 

“It is proposed that the engineering 
representatives on the committee 
make appropriate recommendations 
to available research centers and 
laboratories where improvements in 
design and construction might be 
undertaken. It is believed possible 
and logical that certain of these 
research projects might be centered 
in schools of engineering at colleges 
and universities where schools of 
forestry are also located. In some 
cases the engineering representatives 
might recommend that certain prob- 
lems be referred to privately endowed 
research organizations or to the re- 
search staffs of manufacturing firms. 
It is believed possible for the two 
professional organizations to cooper- 
ate for their mutual advantage and 
to promote progress in their indi- 
vidual fields.” 

Among the types of fire control 
€quipment on which engineering re- 
search is suggested is the design of 
a demountable fire finder less bulky 
than those now in use, and also the 
Possible application of the photo- 
electric cell in fire finder devices. 

Specially designed trenching ma- 
chines powered by small light engines, 
a fire line plow, high-pressure fog 
units, a new type of backpack pump, 
a flamethrower for backfiring, and a 
Scooter for travel of a smokechaser 
1 mountain trails are among points 
at which engineering work seems 
desirable, the speaker said. 
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HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS OF PAPERMAKING NO. 8 


e learned about Wood Pulp 
from a Wasp 


Professor René de Réaumur was first 
to observe it. A wasp nest is paper 
made from wood pulp. Before 1719, 
when the learned Professor pre- 
sented his findings to the French 
Royal Academy, all man-made paper 
had been made from rags. And 
rags were scarce, then as now. 
Many years passed before the 
discovery was put to work. But 
credit the Wasp and Prof. Réaumur 


* * 


with the idea that has meant so 
much to the paper industry of 
the world in the past two centuries. 

The methods used by the wasp 
reveal how closely the paper indus- 
try has copied her technique. She 
chews dry wood, mixing it with the 
natural sizing element she secretes, 
until it becomes real wood pulp. 
This, she spreads thin, layer upon 
layer, like shingles, until her paper 
nest is complete. 


* * 


Our primary job, now as always, is the manufacture of quality 
products for paper mills in the United States. In addition — we 
are proud of the fact that our contribution to the war has just 
been recognized by another Army-Navy production award —a 
star to be added to our flag. 


Fourdrinier Wires + + Dandys 


- Cylinders + + Wire Cloth 


CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS + 417 LIBERTY STREET - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLP AnD Paper InpustRY, Conven- 
tion, Commodore Hotel, New York, February 19-22, 1945, 


New Encianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Decaware Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laxe States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
canter Senses Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, 1s, 

Katamazoo Vattey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Empire State Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second Thursday of each month at the Woodruff Hotel, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Cuicaco Prorgssionat Parer Grour—Third Monday of each month 
except July and August at Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, IIl. 


ACCIDENTS IN PAPER MILLS 


Accidents in pulp and paper mills are responsible 
for an appalling number of disabilities and loss in 
man hours. This is also true in many industries. The 
safety factor relative to the worker in manufacturing 
plants is of such vital importance that the accident 
ratio should be ever in the minds of management. 
The splendid safety records established by some 
plants indicates the need for a big all-over increase 
in the present margin of safety. The series of pam- 
phlets issued by the National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker drive, Chicago 6, IIl., summarizes injury 
experience in various industries. This is largely 
based on the records of members of the Council, but 
includes records received from other organizations. 
Reports are compiled to accord with the definitions 
adopted by the American Standards Association. 

Injury rates in the paper and pulp industry in- 
creased in 1943, for the fifth successive year, accord- 
ing to the report. The rise in the frequency ratio 
from 1942 to 1943 for paper and pulp was 4%; the 
ratio of all industries reporting (23), decreased 5%. 
All types of injuries increased in frequency in 1943 
in comparison with 1942. This record compares with 
a decrease in the frequency ratio in 1930 to 1943 of 
31%, and a severity decrease of 22% in the same 
period. The lowest frequency rate included in the 
report was in the rubber industry, 2%, which had 
a severity ratio of 7%. The report states: “Paper 
and pulp mills also failed to keep pace with most 
industries in improving accident experience since 
1930. The upward trend of rates in recent years 
partly offset earlier improvement. The net reduc- 
tion in the frequency rate since 1930 was 31% in 
comparison with 46% for all industries, and the net 
decrease in severity was only one-half of the general 
average of 44%. A noteworthy feature of accident 
experience in past years is that more improvement 
has consisted of the elimination of the least serious 


injuries—temporary disabilities. -The net decrease 
in the frequency of deaths was 14% and the severity 
rate of permanent injuries was considerably higher 
than the general average. 

Commenting on the 1943 frequency rate of 21.52 
for paper and pulp, with all industry 14.52; with 
the severity rate 1.71 for paper and 1.20 for all in- 
dustries, the Council concludes: “The frequency rate 
(21.52), is 48% higher than the average for all in- 
dustries and the severity rate (1.71) would have to 
be reduced 42% to equal the general rate. Paper 
and pulp ranked among the most hazardous industries 
on the basis of 1943 rates.” The highest accident 
rate included in the report was in small plants and 
the report states: “Improvement in the accident ex- 
perience of the entire industry depends considerably 
on more effective safety work in small plants. Their 
frequency rates during the past three years averaged 
23.65, in comparison with 18.56 for large organiza- 
tions, and their severity rates averaged 2.26 against 
1.54 for the largest plants. Control over accidents 
in small plants was particularly ineffective during 
1943. Both injury rates soared in comparison with 
1942. Since 1930, net increases in the rates of small 
units were 16% for frequency and 124% for severity. 
Both rates of large plants improved during the 
period.” 

Accidents in the several branches of the industry 
varied considerably. There were also large variations 
in the various departments of plants. “The most 
hazardous departments in paper mills,” the report 
points out, “are handling and shipping, grinding, yard, 
and wood rooms, and, therefore, these departments 
offer the largest opportunities for reducing injuries 
and should receive the largest proportion of safety 
effort. The average injury rates of yard workers 
during the past three years were 35.26 for frequency 
and 4.30 for severity. Their 1943 rates were par- 
ticularly high, averaging 47.20 for frequency and 
5.22 for severity. Directing attention to the high 
injury rates in paper board mills the report states 
in part: “Future general improvement also depends 
considerably on reductions in the rates of board, 
pulp, newsprint, and wrapping mills. The latter 
averaged 32.32 for frequency and 3.53 for severity 
during the past three years. Book, cover and spe- 
cialties had the lowest rates among paper mills, aver- 
aging 15.45 for frequency and 1.57 for severity. Of 
the high-rate mills, newsprint had the best results in 
comparison with 1942, by reducing frequency 7% 
and severity 16%.” 

In its summary of outstanding accident problems 
the report states in part that, ‘““The industry’s rela- 
tively high frequency rate is particularly due to 
numerous accidents in the manual handling of rolls, 
bales and bundles of paper and pulp, logs and blocks 
of wood, shafts and cores, and other materials. Ac- 
cident reports show that the most effective approach 
to preventing handling accidents is job training and 
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education. Therefore, training by foremen, posters, 
talks at safety meetings, and other educational ac- 
tivities should be particularly aimed at the most fre- 
quent causes of the injuries. The principal ones are: 
poor or loose grip; lifting with the back instead of 
the legs; insufficient help or not using mechanical 
handling equipment for heavy loads; no safety shoes ; 
failure to warn other workers or to stand in the clear 
in unloading logs or bundles of paper and pulp and 
in removing them from piles; unsafe methods of 
piling bundles or bales of paper and logs: fingers and 
hands and other parts of the body in pinch points 
in rolling rolls, setting down loads, and pulling on 
bundles in congested places.” 


Speaks on Accident Prevention 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

GLENS Fatts, N. Y., December 18, 1944—Harry 
F, Dunning, assistant vice president of production for 
the Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., delivered an 
address this week before the Foremen’s and Execu- 
tives’ Club stating that a great opportunity for acci- 
dent prevention lies ahead. Mr. Dunning, former 
manager of the Marinette Paper Company, believes 
that you cannot have a successful safety record 
unless you have the enthusiastic support of all depart- 
ment heads, supervisors and employes. He declared 
that in order to secure the full fruits of the situation 
it is necessary that leadership and guidance be given 
the industrial workers and they must be presented 
with a program which is dynamic, forward looking, 
going on to better records. 


Production Ratio Report* 
(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Current Weeks—1944 Corresponding Weeks—1943 


Nov. . Nov. 
Nov. ; ; Nov. 
Nov. . Nov. 
Nov. i Nov. 
Dec. ae i Dec. 
Dec. , ‘ u Dec. 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
1943 87.2 88.9 89.5 88.7 91.4 84.8 84.3 91.0 88.3 89.6 89.6 82.0 87.8 
1944 88.7 88.5 88.1 87.6 88.7 89.8 80.3 90.6 88.2 92.5 91.9. 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
81.6 71.5 83.1 86.0 97.4 91.3 88.5 88.8 
79.9 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 


Year 


Year to Date 
Year Average 


*Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
ation. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Associ- 
ation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are 
produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does 
not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 

PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt Yy 

ear 

Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dee. Avg. 

1938 56 63 63 60 6 59 SS 6 70 73 67 61 

1939 65 73 

1940 78 =75 

1941 81 88 

1942 102 101 

1943 86 88 

1944 90 96 

Week ending Nov. 1944—96 

Week ending Nov. 11, 1944—96 

Week ending Nov. 18, 1944—96 


1944—91 
» 1944—94 
1944—95 


Week ending Nov. 
Week ending Dec. 
Week ending Dec. 


tPer cents of operation based on ‘“‘Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 


Wallboard Needs for Bomb Damages 


The Minister of Reconstruction of the United 
Kingdom has estimated that some 200,000,000 square 
feet of ceiling board and wallboard will be needed 
to repair bomb-damaged houses in London, according 


Improve PROCESSING RESULTS 


with WITCO’S NO. 11 


WITCO CARBON BLACK No. 11 is a dustless, 


pelleted black that can be added directly to 
your beater without removal from the bag. It 
is cleaner than uncompressed types... more 
economical to use, and disperses readily 
throughout the pulp to yield a deep, rich 


tone. Send for samples and further details. 


Wuitco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
[Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer, Ine.] 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. + Boston + Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland + Akron « London 
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TO PAPER PRODUCERS 


Monsanto’s Sodium Aluminate has a high alumina con- 
tent (56 % Al,O;)—equivalent to a 90% sodium aluminate. 


To experienced paper mill men the amount of sodium 
aluminate required for beater depends on its alumina 
content. A high strength product means lower cost per 
pound of alumina and lower cost per ton of paper. 


Monsanto’s Sodium Aluminate remains stable in 6% 
water solutions for several weeks. 


This stability feature means that solutions of Monsanto’s 
Sodium Aluminate can be made at any point in the mill 
and piped to any other point without forming aluminum 
oxide to clog the pipes. Mill men who have had to replace 
pipes and chip aluminum oxide out of tanks with air 
hammers appreciate this superiority in stability. 


For full information or experienced technical counsel on 

use of Monsanto Sodium Aluminate, or other Monsanto 

paper chemicals in your plant, 

TYPICAL ANALYSIS wire, write or phone: MONSANTO 
Gebitiieies, vedas CHEMICAL Company, Merrimac 

Sodium Aluminate Division, Everett Station, Boston 


stetinseeenc. 329g sex HI MONSANTO | “*“""* 
HEMICALS 


BORE sce te « ote 0 ODI 0.07% 
Insoluble. .... 0.05% 0.8% f 
SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Sodium Chromate (Na;CrO,) ; — Less than 3.0% 
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Progress in Methods of Slime Control 


By J. R. Sanborn’ 


Abstract 


Investigation of the slime flora prevalent in 340 
pulp, paper, and paperboard mills show (1) that coli- 
form bacteria are present in 52.6% of the mills; fungi 
of the mold type in 47.6%; yeastlke organisms in 
41.8%; (2) that among the organisms isolated as 
principal types, slime-forming fungi and species be- 
longing to the genus Aerobacter are somewhat more 
prevalent than other groups of microorganisms. 


The types of microorganisms found vary with the 
type of mill, mill practices, seasonal changes, and con- 
dition of fresh water, pulp supplies, and raw materials. 

Among these various groups of microorganisms 
there is considerable variation in susceptibility or re- 
sistance to ordinary chemical treatments. Some un- 
usually persistent growths require larger dosages or 
more drastic treatments. Nearly all mills have a well- 
established, residual flora. These organisms resist the 
action of heat and/or chemicals and are the most dif- 
ficult to control. 


Satisfactory control can be obtained only where 
there is killing of living slime-producing cells which 
are embedded in slimy or gummy masses. Slime 
growths, of themselves, prevent penetration of germi- 
cide. In order to give these killing agents a chance to 
work, removal of slime masses is necessary. 


The basic principle of effective control is efficient 
cleaning. Even the best killing compounds available 
can be largely wasted where clean-up programs fail 
to remove accumulations in pipe lines, pockets, dead 
ends, interstices, crevices and other sources of growth 
that microbiologists recognise as important. E fficient 
cleaning is more readily carried out where smooth- 
surfaced equipment and streamline types of construc- 
tion are utilized, allowing direct, unobstructed flow 
of white water and stock without stagnation. 

In order to meet the need of the pulp and paper 
industry for more effective germicidal agents, 130 
chemical compounds, nearly all of them new prod- 
ucts, have been investigated. Of this number, 25 show 
definite promise of producing good general control. 
These germicides include trichlorophenate fractions, 
metallic salts of chlorinated phenols, chlorinated iso- 
propyl phenols, mixtures of chlorinated phenols and 
various alkyl derivatives of halogenated phenols. 

Increased killing action is usually obtained through 
the use of selected chlorinated phenol compounds in 
suitable combinations or mixtures. Some of these 
treatments, used by numerous mills, exercise general 
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as well as specific control of slime, eliminating even 
the most resistant residual types. 


Development in Control Procedures 


Two decades ago slime development in paper and 
paperboard mills was recognized as a major cause of 
decreased production, many “breaks” on machines, 
spots and holes in paper, and mounting losses in time 
due to wash-ups. Improvements were secured chiefly 
through applications of chlorine plus a considerable 
amount of ingenuity. Heavily chlorinated water, em- 
ployed as a bacteria-killing solution, was used to good 
effect at wash-ups, for stock dilution, and at showers. 
It was considered sound practice to spill white water 
from storage chests and make up with chlorinated 
water containing excess chlorine. Improvements in 
methods of handling white water frequently resulted 
in better control of slime. When growths began to 
accumulate in the system, methods were devised for 
direct applications of chlorine gas to pipe lines at 
focal points. 

Later developments were based to a considerable 
extent on the experiments and careful observations 
that were made during earlier years. In spite of the 
fact that mill records showed definite economic bene- 
fits from the proper use of chlorine, experience clearly 
demonstrated that chlorine and chloramine treatments 
killed or suppressed only certain kinds of bacterial 
slimes. Other types of slime growth, particularly fun- 
gus varieties, were not noticeably affected. This 
marked the beginning of microbiological control by 
multiple treatments, that is, applications of two or 
more chemicals, each acting on specific groups of 
slime-formers not affected by the others. 

Copper sulphate, which was found helpful in many 
emergencies, played an important part in the suppres- 
sion of slimes produced by yeastlike fungi and some 
molds. Other chemical treatments, including zinc 
hydrosulphite, hypochlorites, phenolic materials, and 
mercury compounds were also employed in various 
ways and are still utilized. In fact, a large number of 
mills have learned that some situations require the use 
of two or three different chemicals, advantageously 
applied at strategic points. In order that the materials 
added, acting separately (simultaneously or serially) 
o1 in combinations, may kill or inhibit bacterial and 
fungus growths efficiently, it is necessary to determine 
whether the general control desired is in any way 
nullified by chemical reactions or antagonistic influ- 
ence between compounds. Where mills have to con- 
tend with a miscellaneous slime flora, a variety of 
separate treatments, applied simultaneously, often 
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tends to weaken general control. Success with multiple 
treatments also depends on the types of slimes in- 
volved and distribution of slime growths. A number 
of mills have found from experience that unless se- 
lected materials are properly utilized, these procedures 
fail to produce enough benefit to justify the cost. 


Character of the Slime Flora 


An investigation of slime-forming microorganisms 
in mill systems shows clearly that troublesome growths 
are not caused by only a few prevalent species. Un- 
fortunately, the problem is not simple. Reports con- 
cerning causal agents of slime conditions refer fre- 
quently to the presence of Aerobacter aerogenes. Now 
Aerobacter aerogenes is a name given to a group of 
more or less closely related types. Significant varia- 
tions occur among the members of this group, both as 
to the mucoid or viscous phases produced and their 
resistance to physical and chemical agents. It is perti- 
nent, therefore, to inquire as to the variety of Aero- 
bacter aerogenes found in mills and whether this 
variety really belongs to the species Aerobacter aero- 
genes or whether it is something distinctive. Many of 
the slimy cultures belong to Aerobacter cloacae, a 
species much like Aerobacter aerogenes. 


Thus, we find in mill systems slimy or mucoid 
variants of a large number of bacterial and fungus 
species (Table 1). From the standpoint of adequate 
slime control, it is essential that as much knowledge 
as possible be gained of microbiological groups and 
their numerous variants. For purposes of discussion 
slime-producing microorganisms are divided in Table 
I into three classes, based on relative resistance to 
ordinary methods of control. 


Class 1 includes several commonly occurring types 
which, according to mill records, are readily con- 
trolled by ordinary chemical treatments. Some mucoid 
varieties in class 2, a more resistant group than class 
1, can be controlled by merely increasing dosages and 
concentrations of chemicals already in use. Others re- 
quire treatments that are more specific. Principal 
yeast- or mold-type fungi, e.g., can be controlled only 
by lethal agents that are either fungicidal toward these 
groups or strongly mycostatic. Removal of aggressive, 
rapidly growing types results almost invariably in in- 
creased development of latent, slower growing or less 
ubiquitous slime-formers whose activities are fre- 
quently confined to certain parts of a mill system such 
as screens, white water chests, savealls and paper 
machine trays. In spite of the restricted character of 


TABLE II.—RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF SLIME-FORMING 
GROUPS PREVALENT IN 340 PULP, PAPER, AND 
PAPERBOARD MILLS 


Percentages Prevalence 


of Mills of Principal 
in Which Total No. Microbiological 
Each Group Times Types 


Microbiological Groups is Prevalent Isolated in Per Cent 


Coliform bacteria y 299* 
Aerobacter spp. ..... 39.2 223 
Escherichia spp. .... J 76 


Other nonspore-bearing 
bacteria 


Spore-bearing bacteria.. 30.3 


Yeast-like fungi 
Oidium spp. .....++. 
Monilia spp. 
Endomyces spp. 
Toruia spp. ..... 


Fungi of the mold type 47.6 406 


* Principal types + associated coliform groups. 


the growths produced, they are unusually troublesome 
and persistent. Class 3 contains these highly resistant 
residual types that remain or become active in a mill 
after all other principal groups are eliminated. In a 
number of plants the residual flora has been recovered 
from hard, adherent slime films after years of ac- 
cumulation. This long established layer sometimes 
appears to form part of the structural surface over 
which other slime growths develop. 

Variations in local conditions influence to a greater 
or less extent the effectiveness of materials used to 
control microorganisms. Therefore, selection of prop- 
er chemicals and dosages necessarily vary among 
individual mills. There are also certain marked dif- 
ferences in the chemical treatments employed by three 
major groups of mills i. e., groundwood, chemical 
pulp, and chipboard mills. While these groups often 
yield the same varieties of slime-forming bacteria and 
filamentous fungi, significant variations occur in the 
principal types found among them. Table II gives the 
relative proportions of principal slime-forming groups 
found in 340 pulp, paper and paperboard mills. The 
data show (1) percentages of all mills in which each 
principal group occurs; (2) relative prevalence of 
each principal group in per cent. In addition, the rela- 
tive proportions of important genera in two main 
groups are indicated. 

Coliform-type slimes are prevalent in groundwood 
and chipboard mills. In the case of groundwood mills, 
however, yeast- and mold-type fungi are even more 
prevalent than the coliform group. Chipboard mills 
have to contend with a miscellaneous flora, dominated 
by mucoid varieties of mold-type fungi, spore-bearing 
bacteria and coliform organisms. Principal mucoid 
types found in mills that manufacture or utilize chemi- 


TABLE I.—TENTATIVE GROUPING OF REPRESENTATIVE SLIME-PRODUCING MICROORGANISMS 


Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 


Usually controlled by direct applications of Unusually persistent varieties. Require treat- Residual flora} unusually resistant to action of 
chlorine, chloramines, hypochlorites or certain ments that are specifically as well as generally heat and/or chemicals. Controlled by un- 
phenolic materials. effective. usually efficient cleaning and killing agents. 


1. Slime-forming types. 1. Mucoid variants of 1, Spore-bearing bacteria 
Coliform bacteria Aerobacter aerogenes (certain mucoid variants) 
Flavobacterium turcosum Aerobacter cloacae 2. Coliform-like bacteria 
Pseudomonas viscosa Bacillus subtilis " (certain mucoid types) 

Achromobacter spp. Bacillus pumilus ° 
Racteria of the “soft rot” group. Bacillus megatherium 3. Actinomyces spp. a 
Certain torulae Alcaligenes viscosus 4. Yeast-like fungi particularly Monilia and 

2. Putrefactive groups. Flavobacterium fecale Endomyces types. 

(Many produce slimes) Achromobacter spp. 5. Fungi of the mold type including: 
Coliform bacteria . Yeast-like fungi Aspergillus spp. 
(typical and intermediate types) Oidinm spp. Scopulariopsis spp. 
Proteus spp. Monilia spp. Cladosporium sp. 
Alcaligenes faecalis group Endomyces spp. Ascochyta spp. 
Pseudomonas fluorescens group Torula spp. 
Achromobacter ubiquitum . Fungi of the mold type including: 
Flavobacterium anrantiacum Aspergillus spp ° 
Some anaerobic bacteria Penicillium spp. 

Trichoderma spp. 

Cladosporium spp. 

Botrytis spp. 
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cal pulps aimost exclusively, consist mainly of fila- 
mentous fungi, spore-bearing bacteria and nonspore- 
bearing bacteria. In developing control procedures the 
characteristics of the principle slime flora shou'd re- 
ceive especial emphasis. Such data often furnish in- 
formation as to focal points of growth, properties of 
slimes produced, natural tolerance toward heat and 
certain chemicals, and selection of suitable germicidal 
agents. 


Variations in Principal Slime-Forming Groups 


Years ago, before a variety of chemicals were com- 
monly utilized in slime control, the viscous growths 
present in many mills were caused by misceilaneous 
groups of bacteria and filamentous fungi. These 
growths were usually well established, a result of com- 
petition, acclimatization, and survival among species. 
A kind of microbiological balance was frequently ob- 
served in the established flora. The same series of 
slime-forming types couid be repeatedly isolated from 
a single plant but individual types varied in preva- 
lence with changing environmental conditions, e.g., 
changes in (a) piping, from iron to copper, transite 
or other improved construction; (b) materials used 
for construction or lining of boxes, chests, tanks, and 
vats; (c) methods of handling white water and/or 
stock, providing more direct, unobstructed flow; (d) 
temperatures employed for processing pulps; (e) sea- 
sonal variations ; and (f) microbiological condition of 
fresh water, pulp supplies, and raw materials all 
influence directly the rates, amounts, and locations of 
slime build-up by specific types of growth. 

Early in the history of slime control, mill operators 
discovered that there were numerous types of slime— 
some gelatinous and generally distributed; others 
compact, localized, and unusually persistent. These 
growths were promptly described and classified as to 
consistency, tenacity, distribution, and behavior in the 
presence of acids and alkalies. Later on, the data 
thus secured were correlated with results obtained in 
the mill from the use of chlorine, chloramines, copper 
sulphate, and other materials. 


The presence of various types of slime (stringy, 
pasty, rubbery, tapioca-like, gelatinous, hard, and 
horny) gradually became associated with certain 
breeding places and specific portions of a mill svstem 
that prove most favorable for abundant growth of 
principal groups of microorganisms. The more ubiqui- 
tous Aerobacter aerogenes and Aerobacter cloacae 
types grow particularly well at white water tanks, 
stock chests, pulp regulators, pipe lines, vats, and 
screens. Yeastlike fungi and some molds develop at 
screens, wooden flow boxes, knotters, sides of suction 
boxes, paper machine trays, and on head box surfaces. 
The rapidly-growing Oidiwm (mucoid variants of 
Oidium lactis) is often widespread in groundwood 
mills, particularly at screens, white water chests, vats, 
suction boxes, and machine head boxes. Thickener 
and decker stocks can usually be relied upon to yield 
practically all principal growths with the exception of 
the more localized, long established types, including 
some members of the fungus groups Cladosporium, 
Monilia, Endomyces, Chaetomium, Acrostalagmus, 
Aspergillus, Penicillium, Scopulariopsis, and Asco- 
chyta. These organisms adhere tenaciously to porous 
or rough surfaces and may persist for years in rela- 
tively inaccessible places. 


Perhaps the greatest single effect on the established 
flora began with the use of chemical reagents which 
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exert a selective killing or inhibitory action. A consid- 
erable number of mills still have difficulty in control- 
ling a well-established residual slime flora. This prob- 
lem can be solved by following a program of efficient 
cleaning and effective germicidal treatments. Benefits 
from an otherwise suitable treatment are too frequently 
nullified through failure to establish direct control 
with the slime-forming organism or to reach focal 
points of growth with lethal concentrations of the 
germicidal agent. 


Seasonal Variations 


The prevailing slime flora at any given period in 
the year is influenced in a variety of ways. It is affect- 
ed by the condition of raw water, pulp wood, and 
pulp supplies; by the thoroughness of slime removal 
from relatively inaccessible places in the system as 
well as from visible portions ; effectiveness of germi- 
cidal agents employed; temperatures maintained in 
mill systems ; methods of handling white water and/or 
stock and other related factors. A considerable num- 
ber of mills provide for slime increases as a part of a 
regular control program. Many of them have the ad- 
vantage of complete records of operation difficulties, 
changes made in the system, chemicals added, routine 
chemical and bacteriological analyses as well as other 
useful data, all of which are studied in relation to 
slime control. Mills such as these are not ordinarily 
greatly affected by seasonal variations. If causes of 
slime increase are not corrected, the effect of seasonal 
variations on slime problems may prove serious. 


During December and January there is usually a 
falling off in incidence of serious slime trouble, though 
ropy or stringy slimes are often prevalent. Nonspore- 
bearing and spore-bearing bacteria, Actinomyces, cer- 
tain yeastlike fungi and molds, e. g. Asperg‘llus, Peni- 
cillium, Cladosporium, are likely to be present, but 
only a relatively few types are active. Renewed activ- 
ity on the part of slime-forming microorganisms gen- 
erally starts either in February or March. At this 
stage, rapidly growing nonspore-bearing bacteria, 
chiefly Flavobacterium, Achromobacter, and coliform 
groups may gain the upper hand. In other circum- 
stances yeastlike fungi (Oidium and Monila types) 
and/or molds (Aspergillus, Trichoderma, Penicillium 
or other varieties) are predominant. 


The more aggressive of these species usually per- 
sist at least until early summer. Elsewhere, other 
slimy groups develop in sufficient abundance to prove 
troublesome. Coliform bacteria of the Aerobacter 
group often attain maximum growth in May and June. 
During the spring months, a considerable number of 
groundwood mills have difficulty with slimes formed 
by the yeastlike organism Oidiuwm and mold-type 
fungi. These growths are associated with the stringy, 
“ovyster”- and “‘tapioca”-like slimes which cause con- 
siderable complaint. Masses of pink and red slime 
caused by certain varieties of yeast- and mold-type 
fungi develop periodically. While prevalence varies 
with the year, growths of this kind may occur during 
March, June, or July, or in late fall. 

Germicidal treatments used by mills are seldom 
properly timed to prevent or curb impending seasonal 
outbreaks of slime. Benefits of tardy increases in the 
concentration of chemicals, used to control spring 
build-up, are generally noticeable during early sum- 
mer. Aggressive coliform bacteria may start slime 
development toward the latter part of August and are 
often abundant in October. Molds show a similar 
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trend; some of the most serious problems in the con- 
trol of fungi come in October. Yeastlike fungi also in- 
crease in the fall. Rubbery slimes caused by the 
Oidium group are particularly abundant from late 
August to October and are frequently followed by re- 
lated groups (Monilia, Endomyces) which are more 
or less active during October and November. 


Principles of Slime Control 


The basic principle of slime control is efficient clean- 
ing. Proper utilization of suitable germicides is im- 
portant but even the most effective chemicals avail- 
able can be largely wasted where clean-up programs 
are not carried out efficiently. It is true that wash-up 
crews know how to do a good job from a visible 
standpoint. It is also a fact that a microbiologist 
will detect important sources of growth which, 
though seemingly insignificant as to size or location, 
contain enough growth to promptly nullify the bene- 
fits of an average wash-up. 

Because of the necessity for keeping all piping and 
conducting lines clean, in order to make germicidal 
treatments effective, mills must sooner or later elimi- 
nate pockets, dead ends, interstices, crevices, and 
other points that may not be readily cleaned and that 
are easily overlooked during wash-ups. A number of 
slime-removing compounds and devices, such as 
brushes and scrapers, are available for satisfactory 
cleaning. The hypressure jenny and similar devices 
of this type are particularly useful in reaching out-of- 
the-way places. The importance of smooth-surfaced 
equipment and a streamline type of construction 
should also be emphasized not only to provide direct, 
unobstructed flow of white water and stock but also to 
permit ready and efficient cleaning. Introduction of 
glazed tile construction, free-flowing elbows, and pro- 
tective coatings for steel, concrete, and wood are 
among the types of improvement that are most needed. 

As far as germicidal agents are concerned, manu- 
facturers are constantly developing and improving 
suitable compounds. Cooperative effort is required 
between germicide manufacturers and service staff on 
the one hand and mill owners and operators on the 
other, for utilizing these treatments to the hest 
advantage. 

Several new and improved chemical treatments, 
effective in controlling a large number of slime-form- 
ing and other troublesome microorganisms, are being 
developed or utilized to meet general as well as specific 
requirements of pulp, paper and paperboard mills. 
These treatments are results of modern chemical re- 
search, designed to sterilize cleaned surfaces and to 
prevent recurrence of slime. 

Mill operators sometimes question their own evalu- 
ation of chemical treatments where the materials used 
act selectively on the principal mucoid organisms 
present, e.g., application of a germicide often results in 
killing off some of the principal types and giving other 


microorganisms a better opportunity to grow. Thus, 
by removing competitive organisms, residual types 
are free to produce unrestricted growth and abundant 
slime. Mill operators, observing the slime increase, 
usually conclude that the chemical is ineffective. On 
the other hand, it is quite possible that the condition 
can be cleared up either by increasing the concentra- 
tion of germicide used or by prolonging the treatment. 
Of course, an organism is occasionally found which 
possesses natural resistance to a chemical that readily 
controls similar or related groups of microorganisms. 
In this case, satisfactory killing is usually accom- 
plished with a selected supplementary treatment. 

Slime growths, of themselves, prevent penetration 
of germicide. Hence, in order to give germicidal 
agents a chance to work, removal of slime masses is 
necessary. These masses consist of carbohydrate gums 
in which living slime- or gum-producing organisms 
are embedded. Satisfactory control of slime can be 
obtained only where lethal agents come in direct con- 
tact with the living cell. Certain of the new killing 
compounds referred to above, are also good penetrants 
of slime but this property is in no sense a substitute 
for efficient wash-ups. It provides merely an extra 
precaution where slimes are unusually adherent. In 
one mill, e. g., a new compound used was able to pene- 
trate to the deeper layers of a long-established accu- 
mulation of fungus slime, exerting a lethal action 
which no chemical previously employed had been able 
to accomplish. 


New and Improved Germicidal Agents 


Numerous references were made in the preceding 
section to new germicidal agents and their importance 
in slime control programs. In addition to efficient 
cleaning, the paper and paperboard industry is in need 
of chemical treatments that are really effective under 
conditions of use. 


In order to determine the usefulness of various 
types and mixtures of chemicals a survey has been 
carried out of 130 compounds, nearly all of which are 
new. Test organisms were selected from the most 
aggressive and resistant mucoid organisms present, 
as principal types, in mill slimes. They include non- 
spore-bearing bacteria, particularly coliform organ- 
isms ; mucoid varieties of some common spore-bearing 
bacteria; yeastlike organisms; and fungi of the mold 
type. It is desirable, for mill applications, that germi- 
cidal agents produce killing in laboratory tests, using 
a modification of the phenol coefficient method, at a 
dilution of at least 1:10,000. Out of 130 treatments, 
25 produce good control of practically all types of 
organisms tested. These germicidal agents include 
trichlorophenate fractions, metallic salts of chlori- 
nated phenols, chlorinated isopropyl phenols, and 
various alkyl derivatives of halogenated phenols. Re- 
sults obtained with a few representative compounds 
are given in Table III. The high degree of general 


TABLE IIT.—-LETHAL ACTIVITY OF IMPROVED CHEMICALS FOR SLIME CONTROL 
(Effective Dilutions) 
Method Used: Modification of F. D. A. Phenol Coefficient Technique 


Chlorinated 
Phenol with 
Copper 

: 100,000 
: 100,000 
: 100,000 
: 100,000 
: 100,000 
: 100,000 
: 100,000 
: 100,000 
: 100,000 


Trichlorophenate 
Fractions A 
: 10,000 
: 30,000 
: 20.000 
: 10,000 
: 10,000 
: 30.000 
: 50.000 
: 10,000 
: 10,000 


Mucoid Variants Tested 


Aerobacter cloacae (slimy). . 
Aerobacter aerogenes (slimy) . 
Aerobacter aerogenes a? 
Escherichia coli (slimy) .. 
Bacillus subtilis (stringy). 
Aspergillus fumigatus 
Penicillium sp. 

Trichoderma sp. 

Oidium lactis .... 
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Trichlorophenate 


Chlorinated 
Phenol 
Mixture 
: 10,000 

: 20,000 
: 10,000 
: 20,000 
: 50.000 
: 80.000 
: 50,000 
: 20.000 
: 100,000 


Phenolic 
Compound A 
: 10,000 
: 10,000 
: 80.000 
: 10.000 


Phenolic 
Compound B 
1: 40,000 
1: 20,000 
1: 80.000 
1: 20.000 
1: 40,000 
1: 20,000 
Over 1: 80,000 
Over 1: 80,000 
Over 1: 80,000 


Fractions B 


: 10,000 
: 20.000 
: 10,000 


Over Over 


ek kt dt et 
oe 00 08 00 oe 

tek pal tat et pe 

kt ak et pk tet pt 


: 20, 000 : 40, 000 
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TABLE IV.—PROGRESSIVE ELIMINATION OF CAUSAL MICROORGANISMS (MUCOID VARIANTS) PRESENT IN MIXED SLIMES 


Basic Treatments Mill A 


Flora controlled by Pseudomonas sp. 
chlorine or chlora- Flavobacterium sp. 
mines. Achromobacter sp. 
Aerobacter 
aerogenes 


Mill B 
Achromobactcr sp. 


Oidium lactis 

Aspergillus 
fumigatus 

Alcaligenes 


Additional types 
controlled by 
chlorine or chlora- 
mines with copper 
sulphate. 


Actinomyces sp. 
Oidium lactis 
Chaetomium sp. 


Trichoderma sp. viscosus 


Bacillus pumilus 
Bacillus 
megatherium 
Achromobacter Not 
ambiguum 


Types eliminated 
with addition of 
pentachlorophenates. 
Used 


Aerobacter 
aerogenes 

Bacillus pumilus 

Ascochyta sp. 


Aerobacter cloacae 
Cladosporium sp. 
Flavobacterium 
fecale 
Scopulariopsis sp. 


Resistant residual 
varieties removed by 
special chlorinated 
compounds. 


effectiveness produced by these special chlorinated 
phenols is unusual. Germicides ordinarily used in in- 
dustrial processes rarely kill all of the slime-forming 
groups included in this work. 

During the past year a few new compounds of 
selected types have been utilized by numerous mills. 
Table IV shows the results obtained by representative 
mills in ridding their systems of a well-established 
flora. This work was started years ago when mills 
relied on chlorine or chloramines to control slime. As 
chemical treatments became more specific and effec- 
tive, other principal slime-producing types were grad- 
ually removed. Some of the newer tompounds, par- 
ticularly the chlorinated phenol mixtures successfully 
eliminate, in nearly all cases, even the most resistant 
residual varieties. Once a mill eradicates slime-form- 
ing groups, the control program may be adjusted so as 
to prevent the establishment of a resistant flora. 

Many mills have not, of course, followed the gen- 
eral program of treatments given in Table IV. A con- 
siderable group continues to base routine control on 
the use of chlorinated water, chloramines, and hypo- 
chlorites, employing other treatments only in cases of 
emergency. Table V summarizes briefly procedures 
that have proved successful in clearing up some of 
these conditions. 


Mill C 


Aerobacter 
aerogenes 

Achromobacter 
ubiquitum 


Aspergillus sp. 
Trichoderma sp. 


Oidium spp. 
Fusarium sp. 
Sporotrichum sp. 
Torula sp. 
Bacillus pumilus 
Alcaligenes 


Flavobacterium sp. 


Mill D 


Achromobacter sp. 
Alcaligenes faecalis 


Mill E 


Achromobacter sp. 
Flavobacterium sp. 
Pseudomonas sp. 


Mill F 


Achromobacter spp 
Pseudomonas sp. 


Flavobacterium sp. 
Actinomyces fradii 
Mucor racemosus 

Oidium lactis group 
Alcaligenes viscosus 


Aspergillus spp. 


Bacillus pumilus 
Bacillus 
megatherium 
Aspergillus spp. 
Trichoderma sp. 
Penicillium sp. 
Torula sp. 


Mucor sp. 
Torula sp. 
Cladosporium sp. 
Bacillus subtilis 
Bacillus pumilus 
Bacillus 
megatherium 
Flavobacterium sp. 


Not Used 


viscosus 


Aerobacter 
aerogenes 

Aerobacter cloacae 

Monilia sp. 


Escherichia coli Aerobacter cloacae 


Aerobacter 
aerogenes 
Aerobacter cloacae 


Frequent recurrence of such emergencies at certain 
mills show that the treatments used are not working 
effectively. On the other hand, plants that follow 
control programs, based on procedures outlined above, 
find that emergency situations caused by excessive 
growths are usually prevented. 


Conclusions 


1. A large number of slime-forming and other trou- 
blesome microorganisms including bacteria, yeastlike 
organisms, and fungi of the mold type grow abun- 
dantly in pulp, paper, and paperboard systems. 

be There is considerable variation among these 
growths in susceptibility or resistance to ordinary 
physical and chemical methods of control. 

3. Principal groups of microorganisms prevalent in 
mills can be successfully eliminated by efficient clean- 
ing plus effective use of good killing agents. 

4, Satisfactory control of slime can be obtained only 
where lethal agents come in direct contact with the 
living cell. Slime growths, of themselves, prevent 
penetration of germicides. In order to give germicidal 
agents a chance to work, removal of slime masses is 
necessary. 

5. The killing effect of slime control treatments can 
be considerably increased through the use of selected 


TABLE V.—EMERGENCY SLIME PROBLEMS AND REMEDIES THAT WERE USED EFFECTIVELY UNDER LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Mill Month Slime Conditions 


Other Treatments 


Remedies Regularly Employed 


L. June 


Vv August 


U July- 
August 


October 


November 


July- 
August 


June 


P March 
B June 


December 21, 1944 


Red Slime in pulp. 


Brown, hard masses in 
ground wood. 


Odor complaint. 
Slime in pipe lines. 


Brown jelly - like 
masses in white 
water chest, at save- 
all and in stock. 


Slime growths at ma- 
chine save-all suc- 
tion boxes and in 
broke stock. 


Growth in stock sys- 
tem. 


Gelatinous slime in 
pipe lines. Masses 
of fungus slime on 
equipment. 


Red. slime at machine 
head boxes. 


Tapioca slime at vats. 


Causal Microorganisms 
Yeast-like organism. 


Brown fungus 
(Cladosporium sp.) 


Coliform-like bacteria 
and rel ited types. 


Penicillium sp. 


Nonspore-bearing 
bacteria. 
(Flavobacterium sp.) 


Spore-bearing bac- 
teria. 


Coliform-like bacteria. 


Aspergillus spp. 


Yeast-like organism. 
(Monilia sp.) 


Aspergillus spp. 


Bleach liquor applied at -beaters. 


Pulp treatment with mercury compound. 


Chlorinated phenol at beaters, Efficient 
cleaning of pipe lines and treatment 
with hypochlorite. Increase in chlorine 
treatment of fresh water. Hypochlorite- 
treated white water for stock dilution. 


machine 
Chloramine treatment 


Copper sulphate treatment at 
white water chest. 
of fresh water. 


Hot solution of caustic soda and hypo- 
chlorite recirculated. Predetermined ex- 
cess of bleach liquor in stock system. 
Hypochlorite treatment at broke beater 
and before save-all. 


Chlorinated phenol applied at beater. 

Treatment of pipe lines with hot caustic. 
Copper sulphate treatment at white water 
chests. Chlorinated phenol at _ beater 


chests. 


Special chlorinated phenol compound. 


Chloramine—copper sulphate treatment. 


Chloramines. 


Straight Chlorination. 


Straight chlorination 
and bleach liquor. 


Straight chlorination. 


Bleach liquor. 


Straight chlorination. 
and bleach liquor. 


Chlorination. 


Chloramines. 


Chloramines. 
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groups of chlorinated phenols employed in suitable 
combinations or mixtures to produce additive germi- 
cidal action. 

6. Through the use of these procedures, a type of 
microbiological control can be secured which is not 
greatly affected by changing conditions, such as sea- 
sonal variations. 

7. In pulp, paper, and paperboard mills, these treat- 
ments exercise general as well as specific control of 
slime-forming microorganisms, including the most 
resistant residual types. 


Chipped Knife Holding Device 


Developed for the purpose of speeding up the 
changing of chipper knives in pulp mills, is the 
improved chipped knife holding device, designed and 
manufac- 
tured by D. J. 
Murray Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany, Wausau, 
Wis. This 
holding device 
illustrated here- 
with is labor- 
saving equip- 
ment and with 
it the cost of 
chipper knives 
is considerably 
less than the 
conventional 
type, as the 
knives’ are 
plain and have 
no slots or 
holes. More 
life per chipper knife is assured, as the knife can be 
used for a greater distance of its width. Knives used 
in connection with the Murray improved knife hold- 
ing device are installed by inserting the knife in the 
chipper disc slot, adjusting it with a bolt, and fasten- 
ing it by the knife wedging bolt, indicated as (4) 
in the illustration. The wedging action of the lock 
block in the tapered wedgeway holds the knife tightly 
against the beveled machined surface in the disc. 
To remove the knife, the knife wedging bolt is backed 
off, and tapping the wedging block and sliding it into 
the tapered wedgeway relieves the pressure and the 
knife instantly becomes loose so that it can be removed 
from the slot. From this description, it will be seen 
that installing or removing knives from chipper discs 
equipped with the Murray improved chipper knife 
holding device is a simple operation. No nuts or bolts 
a removed in either ‘installing or removing the 

nives. 


©) CHIPPER DISC 
(S) KNIFE ADJUSTING BOLT 


(2) WEDGING BLOCK 


(TAPERED WEDGEWAY 


© OPENING 1N DISC 


CQuibhih KITE HELD FIRM 


Arabol Mfg. Co. Makes Appointments 


The appointment of Edward E. Diedrichs as 
director of sales of The Arabol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 60-year old manufacturer of industrial adhe- 
sives, was announced this week by William A. 
Weaver, president. Mr. Weaver also announced the 
appointments of William G. Mollenberg as general 
manager of the midwestern division, and Charles J. 
Kasper as assistant to Mr. Mollenberg and superin- 
tendent of the plant in Cicero, Ill. The appointments 
are effective January 1, 1945. 
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Maine-New Hampshire Group Meets 


The executive committee of the Maine-New Hamp- 
shire Group of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry met at the Elmwood Hotel, 
Waterville, Maine on December 5, 1944. Those 
present were Clifford Patch, Eastern Corporation, 
Chairman, H. E. Pratt, Pejepscot Paper Company, 
C. M. Myers, Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, 
E. E. Sawyer, Keyes Fibre Company, A. P. Gregory, 
Maine Seaboard Paper Company, W. V. Torrey, 
S. D. Warren Company and W. E. Brawn, as 
representative of the national executive committee. 

W. E. Brawn, Chairman, TAPPI Committee on 
Local Sections, spoke on the activities and objectives 
of the several sections of the Association throughout 
the country and suggested that the Maine-New Hamp- 
shire Group take as one of its objectives the subject 
of wood procurement and utilization and the study of 
pulping qualities of various species. He also suggested 
that a study be made relative to the use of various 
species in soda pulp manufacture. Mr. Patch pointed 
out that studies of wood utilization would tie in with 
the proposed program for the establishment of a 
forest products laboratory at the University of Maine. 

It was decided to hold a spring and fall meeting 
each year with a well prepared and constructive 
program. Tentative dates for the spring meeting were 
set for May 12 or 19, 1945. This will probably be 
held at Waterville, Maine, and will be considered as 
the annual meeting for election of officers. Members 
of the New England Section in particular will be 
especially invited to attend. The fall samgeary, Hoe 1945 
will probably be held at the University of Maine in 
Orono in October. Messrs. A. P. Gregory, W. V. 
Torrey and J. F. Wright were appointed to member- 
ship on the Spring Program Committee. The follow- 
ing subjects will probably be discussed at the Water- 
ville meeting: Wood Procurement and Utilization, 
Hard Wood Sulphite, Soda Pulp and Instrument 
Utilization in the Paper Industry. Messrs. W. E. 
Brawn, J. F. Wright and H. E. Pratt were appointed 
as members of the Membership Committee. 


November Newsprint Statistics 


Production of newsprint in Canada during Novem- 
ber 1944 amounted to 256,762 tons and shipments to 
259,409 tons, according to the Newsprint Service 
Bureau. Production in the United States was 62,546 
tons and shipments 61,697 tons. The output in New- 
foundland was 27,591 tons and shipments were 15,617 
tons making a total North American production of 
346,899 tons and shipments of 336,723 tons. Total 
production in November 1943 was 349,656 tons and 
shipments were 357,150 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 13,708 tons more 
in the first eleven months of 1944 than in the first 
eleven months of 1943, which was an increase of five 
tenths of one percent. The output in the United 
States was 84,013 tons or eleven and three tenths 
percent less than in the first eleven months of 1943; 
in Newfoundland production was 37,400 tons or 
seventeen and five tenths percent more, making a net 
decrease of 32,905 tons, or nine tenths of one percent 
less than in the first eleven months of 1943. 

Stocks of news print paper at the end of November 
were 42,381 tons at Canadian mills, 7,483 tons at 
United States mills, and 49,735 tons at Newfoundland 
mills, making a combined. total. of 99,599 tons com- 
pared with 89,423 tons on October 31, 1944, and 
121,973 tons at the end of November 1943. 
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Plastics from Wood and for Wood 


Improvement* 


By R. V. V. Nicholls? 


Abstract 


Wood has been recognized as a potential source of 
raw materials for the manufacture of plastics and 
products of a similar nature. It is suggested that the 
technical uses of wood constituents parallel their 
botanical function in the living tree. 

The role of cellulose, hemicelluloses, lignin, tannins, 
resins and terpenes, fatty acids and sterols, and finally 
wood itself in the plastics industry is discussed. 

Attention is also focused on the development and 
potentialities of improved wood, The introduction of 
impregnation, new binders, and new forming and 
molding techniques has resulted in many new uses for 
this product as well as a substantial improvement in 
quality. 


The wood-using industries of Canada, paper, lum- 
ber, and textiles, are among ‘her largest industries, 
and, as great potential sources and consumers of 
plastics, they have taken and will take an interest in 
the role of these materials in the World of Tomorrow. 
The most recent statistics available, those for 1941, 
show clearly the great part played by wood products 
in the national economy of Canada. In that year the 
paper industry stood first among all industries in 
capital investment, wages, employment, and in the net 
value of its products. Its output was valued at 175 
million dollars. The lumber industry stood second 
in the net value of its products, 75 million dollars. 
Finally, the synthetic textile industry is by no means 
a small one. 

Wood is of interest to the chemist and to the in- 
dustrialist alike. Research carried on during the past 
fifteen years has made it abundantly clear that all 
organic plastics, rubbers, and fibers, as well as ad- 
hesives and film-forming materials are fundamentally 
alike in molecular structure. They are all substances 
of high molecular weight and consist of what chem- 
ists call “macromolecules,” “long molecules,” “lattice 
molecules.” Macromolecules are abundant in nature 
and can be used “as is,” or after chemical modifica- 
tion, or macromolecules may be synthesized. It is per- 
haps not realized generally that wood is a cheap and 
abundant natural source of these materials. It is the 
prime function of this paper to substantiate the truth 
of this statement. 

A typical softwood, as from a coniferous tree, con- 
sists roughly of 50% cellulose, 20% hemicellulose, 
and 30% lignin, together with small percentages of 
tannins, resins, terpenes, fats, and sterols. The rela- 
tive proportions of these constituents vary somewhat 
from species to species, and, in the tree of a given 
species, from one part to another. Thus, pines are 
rich in resins and redwoods in tannins. In the red- 
wood trees the roots are richest in tannin content. 
Hardwoods from deciduous trees differ chiefly from 
softwoods in having a decreased content of cellulose 
and lignin and an increased content of hemicelluloses. 


* Presented at the Canadian Section, S. P. I. Conference, Toronto, 
Ont., Jan, 25, 1944, ; ae : 
' Assistant Professor of Chemistry, McGill University, Montreal. 
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These generalizations will be made obvious by refer- 
ence te Table I. It is an attractive and helpful idea 
to suggest that the technical uses of wood constituents 
parallel their botanical function in the living tree. 
This thesis will now be developed. 


Cellulose 


Cellulose is a carbohydrate and is macromolecular, 
consisting as it does of several hundred anhydro- 
glucose units joined end to end. It is to be classified 
as a natural fiber rather than as a thermoplastic, be- 
cause the strong forces operating between the long 
molecules do not permit it to flow and to be molded 
with heat and pressure. For this reason cellulose is 
ideally suited as a material of construction in the 
plant kingdom. 

TABLE I.—ANALYSIS OF WOODS 
(dry basis) 


Softwood, 
e 
o 


Hardwood, 
% 


Solubility 


Constituents Characteristics 


terpenes, fatty 

acids, sterols 1-2 1-2 
Tannins ** 

Polysaccharides, 

S| Sea 15 
exosans 5- Alkali 

Hemicelluloses 

Polyuronides 
Lignin 


Resins,* 
Alcohol-benzene 
Water 


Alkali or calcium 
bisulphite-sul- 
phur dioxide 
cook 

Cellulose 


* As high as 8% in certain pines. 

** As high as 7% in certain redwoods. 

Many of its technical uses reflect this botanical 
function. For many years cellulose as wood flour has 
been used in phenolic resins and as alpha pulp (flock 
or paper) in phenolic and urea resins as a filler to 
improve their mechanical properties (1). Again, 
fiber building boards, manufactured from wood and 
paper waste and intended to be a sort of synthetic 
lumber for the use of semiskilled labor, are familiar 
to all (2). Such boards, though valuable as insulation, 
are lacking in strength characteristics. Two relatively 
new methods of forming cellulose-filled plastics have 
come into prominence recently. These are pulp pre- 
forming and resin boards. Pulp preforming (3) 
would appear to open up new fields in the molding of 
relatively large articles of complex forms and with 
thin and uniform cross-sections. In one of its varia- 
tions it consists of incorporating synthetic resin with 
wood pulp in a beater and felting the preform on 
vacuum equipment. The application of heat and pres- 
sure completes the operation. Resin boards (4) are 
available as sheet stock and blanks, the resin and pulp 
being incorporated on papermaking machinery. Notice 
the emphasis on paper mill equipment. Canadian 
paper manufacturers, especially those with small and 
flexible machines, would do well to consider the ad- 
visability of becoming “custom converters” and to 
play the part of material suppliers. 

Research has not been confined to mechanical pro- 
cesses, and attention is being given to the nature of 
the filler in relation to the end product. For some time 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis- 
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consin, has experimented with various types of papers 
and with parallel- and cross-bonding of the resin- 
impregnated papers. They have recently produced 
Papreg, a paper-filled product having properties ade- 
quate for a large number of semistructural and some 
structural uses. Papreg is marked by two outstanding 
properties, extremely high tensile strength and ease 
of manufacture, low-pressure plywood presses rather 
than the usual high-pressure laminating presses being 
suitable for this purpose (5). Other experiments have 
been directed to increasing the lignin content of wood 
flour. The Forest Products Laboratory again has 
accomplished this by mild hydrolysis of hardwood 
waste with dilute sulphuric acid, or with aniline, to 
remove the hemicelluloses and to activate the lignin- 
cellulose bond (5, 6). Since both lignin-cellulose com- 
plexes and sugars are the products of this hydrolysis, 
it appears that the paper industry might well consider 
the economic feasibility of producing fillers for plas- 
tics and industrial alcohols from wood. The Marathon 
Corporation accomplishes the lignin-enrichment of 
wood by cooking waste wood with waste lignin 
solution (modified sulphite black liquor from vanillin 
production) so that the hemicelluloses are removed, 
the cellulose is pulped, and the lignin is deposited (7). 
Hydroxylin (Forest Products) and LEF (Marathon) 
are stated to give satisfactory moldings with as little 
as 25% additional phenolic resin. Experiments in 
other laboratories and in other countries would appear 
to confirm these observations, 


Though cellulose is not a moldable resin it can be 
converted into one by esterification to cellulose nitrate, 
acetate, propionate, butyrate, or xanthate, or by esteri- 
fication to methyl-, ethyl-, or benzylcellulose (9). 
These chemical modifications have one end in view, 
to weaken the forces existing between the cellulose 
molecules in the “cured” fiber. Because of their out- 
standing properties of toughness, variety of formula- 
tion, and color range, cellulose plastics have become 
preeminent in the rigid thermoplastic field. Estimates 
of 1943 production indicate that they have outstripped 
the combined production of all other plastics of the 
same class. In plasticized form they have recently 
entered the field of rubber substitutes. Canadians 
may ask why cannot wood pulp compete with cotton 
linters as a source of cellulose plastics except for cer- 
tain grades of cellulose nitrate and for regenerated 
forms of cellulose (viscose rayon, cellophane). The 
answer would appear to be solely an economic one. 


Hemicelluloses 


The hemicelluloses, like cellulose itself, are car- 
bohydrate in nature. However, they differ from it in 
that in them the structural units are not all glucose 
units, the number of structural units is less, and some 
structural units possess acidic (carboxyl) groups. 
All of them are susceptible to easy hydrolysis to 
water-soluble sugars, and do not retain their 
macromolecular structure. For the latter reasons 
they are water-sensitive and are usually con- 
sidered to be detrimental constituents of wood in- 
tended for plastics manufacture. Their function in 
the plant is not known with certainty. It is possible 
that they serve as a temporary binder for the cellulose 
fibers in very young plants. However, as far as their 
future technical use is concerned it should not be 
forgotten that the hemicelluloses consist of a large 
proportion of pentosans, especially in the hardwoods, 
and are therefore convertible to furfural. Phenol- 
furfural resins, as alternatives to phenol-formalde- 
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hyde resins, have been favorably regarded for a num- 
ber of years. Present furfural requirements are pro- 
vided by oat hulls and other farm wastes (10), but 
the wood industries might consider entering this field. 
Most paper companies now burn as fuel the organic 
matter contained in waste alkaline pulping liquors 
and discard all the sulphite liquors. However, the 
hexose-sugar fraction is convertible by fermentation 
to ethanol, butanol, and butandiol, all intermediates 
in butadiene synthesis. It is evident there are other 
possibilities. Thus, attempts have been made to con- 
vert the pentosans in hardwood to furfural and to 
condense the furfural in situ with a phenol without, 
it must be confessed, much success (11). 
Lignin 

Lignin is the principal binding material of mature 
wood. The structure of lignin, as isolated from wood, 
has been elucidated to a high degree by the work of 
Hibbert in Canada, Freudenberg in Germany, and 
others (12). Though it is by no means certain that 
isolated lignin is identical with natural lignin, yet it 
has been established that lignin consists of macro- 
molecules or precursors of macromolecules, and it 
contains phenolic hydroxyl and ketonic carbonyl 
groups. To appreciate its potentialities one should 
think of lignin as a sort of natural phenolic resin. 

Lignin is available in two forms as a byproduct of 
the pulping of wood in paper manufacture, as lignin- 
sulphonic acid from the sulphite process for news- 
print and as alkali lignin from the soda process for 
bond paper. It has been estimated (13) that some 
500,000 tons of lignin per year go to waste in Cana- 
dian sulphite mills. Substantial, though lesser, amounts 
are available from Canadian soda mills. Waste pulp- 
ing liquors constitute a major and national conserva- 
tion problem. Lignin would appear to hold out the 
hope that in the not too distant future a plastic mate- 
rial of construction will be available in thousand-ton 
quantities at a cost of a fraction of a cent per pound. 

Ligninsulphonic acid, though it can be used for 
the manufacture of vanillin and other products, is not 
suitable as such for the manufacture of plastic mate- 
rials. It is soluble in water, insoluble in organic sol- 
vents, corrosive to metals, and relatively nonplastic. 
It must first be isolated from the pulp liquors with 
milk of lime and the offending sulphonic acid groups 
(introduced during the sulphite pulping of the wood) 
removed by digesting with alkali. A modified lignin 
of this kind is produced by the Marathon Corpo- 
ration as a molding resin (VBP), as a laminating 
paper (Lignolite), and as a lignin-enriched woodflour 
(LEF). The material is thermoplastic and cannot 
be ejected hot from the mold. It must be plasticized 
with water and relatively high molding pressures must 
be used. It has been employed as an extender for the 
phenolic resins, now in short supply (14). 

The Mead Corporation’s process uses concentrated 
soda black liquor from hardwood pulping, containing 
approximately 4% of recoverable lignin. The lignin 
is precipitated from the liquor by reducing the pH 
to a value of 8.5 by the use of flue gases (carbon 
dioxide), and converting the gelatinous product to a 
tractable form by heating followed by rapid cooling. 
From the economic standpoint this process has much 
to commend it. Soda lignin is insoluble in water, 
dilute acid, and nonpolar organic solvents. It is solu- 
ble in alkalies and polar solvents. The greatest poten- 
tial use of Meadol is again; apparently, as an extender 
for the phenolics, its principal defect being due to its 
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water sensitivity (15). Attempts are currently being 
made to rectify this defect by esterification of the re- 
sponsible hydroxyl groups (16). 

Lignin plastics have been investigated in other 
countries, principally Russia (17) and Italy (18) but 
nowhere up to the present have they been able to win 
a ready acceptance. It is this writer’s conviction that 
investigations now being carried forward in Canada 
will demand a reappraisal of their value. 


Tannins 


Tannins occur as traces in all woods, particularly 
in the barkwood and rootwood and in amounts as 
great as several percent in such species as the rot- 
resistant California redwoods. The botanical function 
of these tannins appears to be to protect the plant 
against the inroads of microorganisms. Being phenolic 
in character they have an obvious and useful function 
in wood plastics. At least two companies in the 
United States market plastics containing substantial 
amounts of redwood flour (19). 


Resins and Terpenes 


Resins composed chiefly of abietic acid also occur 
as traces in all woods especially in Southern pines. 
Accordingly, the chief commercial production of wood 
resins is to be found in the Southern States where 
the pines are native and labor is comparatively cheap. 
Resins are associated with the terpenes or essential 
oils. Both of these are freed from special ducts when- 
ever the tree is wounded, the terpenes acting as vola- 
tile solvents for the film-forming resin which then 
seals off the wound. The industrial uses of these 
materials have paralleled their botanical functions, 
turpentine and rosin having been used for generations 
in the paint industry, the former as a solvent, the 
latter as a film-former. Lately modified and improved 
forms of rosin and rosin esters have appeared on the 
market. One company at least supplies a comprehen4 
sive line of methyl alcohol, ethylene glycol, diethylene 
glycol, glycerol, and pentaerythritol esters of refined, 
hydrogenated, and polymerized rosin. These have 
proved most valuable for the manufacture of quick- 
drying paints from noncritical drying oils. Even the 
byproduct of the refining process (Vinsol) has been 
used as a shellac substitute and binder (20). The ver- 
satility of the terpenes as sources of plastics and 
chemical products has come to be appreciated only 
recently. By suitable means they can be converted 
into thermoplastic hydrocarbon resins (Nyprene, 
Piccolyte) (21), into alkyd resins (Petrex), into 
phenolic resins, and into isoprene and substituted 
styrenes for synthetic rubber and plastics manufacture 
(22). 

Fatty Acids and Sterols 


Of the remaining constituents of wood may be 
mentioned the fatty acids and the sterols. The botan- 
ical functions of these constituents are not known, 
but their industrial possibilities as drying oils and as 
waxes are worthy of study. Tall oil, consisting of the 
resins, the fatty acids, and the sterols in the wood, 
is a byproduct of the sulphate or kraft process for 
paper manufacture and is potentially available in 
amounts up to several thousand tons annually. Its 
value has been appreciated in Scandinavian countries 
for many years and to a lesser degree in the United 
States (23). 


Wood as a Plastic 


Wood then is a “molding compound” containing 
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as it does resinous binders (lignin, tannins, resins, 
hemicelluloses), a filler (cellulose), plasticizers 
(resins), and even pigments. But to render wood 
moldable, the bond between the binder (lignin) and 
the filler (cellulose) must be loosened and activated. 
This is the basis of the Sherrard process (24) in 
America and the Losev process (25) in Russia for 
making plastics from whole wood. Both of these 
processes, however, have depended upon the addition 
of other resin-forming materials to supplement those 
already existing in the wood. As far as the writer is 
aware there is no commercially successful plastic 
made from wood alone. There have been many in- 
genious attempts, such as the Masonite process in the 
United States (26), the Barkalait process in Russia 
(27), and the Lignostone process in Germany (28). 
All of these processes have this essential feature in 
common that the wood is heated with high-pressure 
steam to bring about “activation.” One should not 
fail to mention here the Forest Products Laboratory 
method of plasticizing with urea (29). Though the 
past has provided little of merit in regard to whole- 
wood plastic, the availability on an annual basis of 
several million tons of waste wood from logging and 
woodworking operations provides a continued incen- 
tive for the future. 
Plywood 


Though it would appear that wood cannot be con- 
verted into an acceptable molding compound with 
out the addition of resins, natural or synthetic, yet 
wood is playing an uniquely important role as the 
continuous phase in plywood, “improved wood,” in 
impreg, and in compreg. Wood as a material of con- 
struction has several outstanding advantages; it is 
plentiful and cheap, easily worked, strong, light, and 
beautiful. At the same time it has several disadvan- 
tages; it is nonuniform, dimensionally unstable, in- 
flammable, and the mechanical properties vary with 
and across the grain. The possibility of overcoming 
these disadvantages by bonding together several wood 
plies to form plywood has long been appreciated. The 
story of plywood need not be retold here. It will 
suffice to repeat that the development of new synthetic 
resins of the phenolic, urea, and vinyl types during 
the 1930’s, to replace the older casein and albumin 
adhesives, and the development of new pressing and 
forming techniques during the 1940’s have brought 
about phenomenal advances. 

The plywood manufacturer has a wide degree of 
choice in regard to the variables of the process. 
Among these variables may be mentioned the type 
of wood, the type of resin, the form of the resin, the 
curing temperature, pressure, and time. For instance, 
softwood can be used for the inner plies to achieve 
resiliency and lightness, and hardwood for the outer 
plies to achieve hardness and decorative value. Pheno- 
lics are specified where extreme durability is required 
and where the required curing temperature (about 
300°F.) can be tolerated. They are available in film 
form, and in liquid or powder form for the prepara- 
tion of solutions. The curing time is of the order of 
10 minutes and the pressure about 200 p.s.i. The 
moisture control of the wood veneers is critical. The 
ureas are available both in hot-press and in cold-press 
resins, curing temperatures of about 225°F. being 
used for the former and room temperature being sufh- 
cient for the latter. The ureas are water soluble, the 
addition of an acidic catalyst being required for the 
cold-press types. Therein lies the advantage of the 
ureas' Over the phenolics. However, attempts are pres- 
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ently being made to provide both cold-press and 
water-soluble phenolics. Subassemblies made with 
hot-press ureas require about a 5-minute cure in a 
plywood press ; assemblies made with cold-press ureas 
require about a 4-hour cure, but no expensive presses. 
A further advantage of the ureas is that where a high 
degree of durability is not demanded they can be 
extended by the addition of wheat or wood flour. The 
vinyl resins are thermoplastic and have found favor 
only in certain special plywoods (30). 


The development of synthetic resin adhesives has 
been matched by the development of new forming 
techniques. These techniques depend for their value 
upon ingenious methods for applying pressure, and 
for applying heat to the wood laminates. By the use 
of “flexible pressure” as in the Vidal, Duramold, and 
Thaden processes, it has become possible to mold 
resin-bonded plywoods into flat, compound, and spher- 
ical shapes without the use of expensive presses, and, 
in some cases, without autoclaves. Further progress 
in the development of cold-press resins will do much 
to remove the remaining limitations of these processes. 
By the use of high-frequency heating, or of electric- 
ally-conducting resins (Gallay process) it would ap- 
pear possible to cure even hot-press resins when used 
as binders for thick sections of wood, as required for 
aircraft propeller manufacture (31). 


The fact that the strength of wood is directly re- 
lated to its density has only recently been appreciated. 
Thus, if it were possible to compress poplar per- 
manently this wood could be given the strength char- 
acteristics of birch. Superpressed plywood and im- 
proved wood are the answer to the requirement. For 
superpressed plywood manufacture a large number 
of very thin plies are used, i.e., one hundred 1/45-inch 
plies, the resin binder is provided i in the usual manner, 
and the laminate is pressed to about 100 p.s.i. For 
so-called improved wood the plies are impregnated 
with resin before pressing. However, to gain per- 
manent dimensional stability, it is essential that the 
resin be formed within the wood structure. This is 
accomplished in impreg manufacture where a water- 
soluble phenol-formaldehyde resinoid, or methylolurea 
is used to an amount equal to about 30% of the dry 
weight of the wood. The density is increased about 
18%, but the dimensional stability is increased about 
300%. The impregnated veneers are baked at 200 to 
250°F. and then bonded at 200 p.s.i. In the past it 
has been assumed that difficulties of penetration 
would restrict the method to veneers less than % inch 
in thickness. However, newly developed impreg- 
nating processes (Polyplastex) may overcome this re- 
striction. Almost all mechanical properties, such as 
hardness, compressive strength, checking, and elec- 
trical, acid, and decay resistance are improved in 
impreg relative to ordinary plywood. However, im- 
pact aonee definitely suffers. Impreg is used for 
the skins of aircraft and the shells of small boats (32). 


If the bonding pressure is increased to about 1000 
p.s.i. so that the density is increased to 1.4, there is 
obtained compreg, which is characterized by a greatly 
improved hardness, tensile strength, compressive 
strength, modulus of elasticity, and shear strength. 
Impact strength again suffers. There is now no par- 
ticular advantage to be derived from cross-bonding 
the plies and, since. parallel-bonding gives greater 
stiffness, it is used, Compreg is presently used for air- 
plane propellers, boat decks, and sled runners. Struc- 


tures of variable density have become a reality (33). 
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See Tight Newsprint Supply in 1945 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 20, 1944—The 
prospect of an increasingly tight newsprint supply 
situation in the first six months of 1945 was outlined 
to the members of the Newspaper Industry Advisory 
Committee by War Production Board officials at their 
recent meeting, WPB reported today. 

This situation has developed in spite of the fact 
that Canada has committed herself to deliver 200,000 
tons of newsprint per month, the same rate that she 
delivered in 1944, WPB officials said. The shortage 
in the first half of 1945 will be caused by increased 
military demands for paper and requirements of the 
liberated areas of Europe, they indicated. 

WPB officials reported that stepped-up demands 
of the Army for ammunition also will affect the pulp 
and paper supply of American newsprint users. 

A slightly better supply of newsprint after July 1, 
1945 may be in prospect if winter weather conditions 
permit Canada to increase her deliveries to the United 
States by about 5%. This would allow an additional 
10,000 tons of newsprint a month after July 1 for all 
purposes, but requirements for liberated areas for 
both pulp and paper would be added to the load which 
must be carried by the present U. S. supply. WPI 
officials expect, therefore, that by the second quarter 
of 1945, if not before, the situation may become so 
critical as to indicate a further cut in the amount of 
newsprint available for U. S. newspaper publishers. 

The Committee recommended that WPB request 
data from the Foreign Economic Administration as 
to the proposed uses for newsprint requested by the 
liberated countries, and also that allotments be made 
only after a careful screening of demands by Govern- 
ment officials. WPB officials plan to do this. 
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WISCONSIN 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


WPB Sees Increasing Shortage of Paper For Civilian Use—News- 
print Supply Short Until July 1, 1945—Pulpwood Quota For 1945 
May Exceed 15,000,000 Cords—More Waste Paper Needed Now. 


Office of the Parer Trape JourNAL, 
Wednesday, December 20, 1944. 


The over-all demand for many types of paper and 
paper board is so greatly in excess of supply that 
continued shortages must be inevitably experienced 
in the trade while government requirements are at the 
present high level. Reports from many manufac- 
turers’ representatives, jobbers, and general paper 
merchants this week, reflect the difficulties they are 
having in their best efforts to supply civilian users. 

An increasing shortage in paper for civilian use, 
the Department of Commerce reports, is in evidence 
for the next month or two, with indications of a more 
acute situation before the end of the first quarter of 
1945, even though the European war should end 
before April 1045. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended December 9 rose to 145.4 from 144.5 for the 
previous week, compared with 148.0 for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The index of paper board 
production was 158.4, compared with 159.0 for the 
previous week and with 152.2 for the corresponding 
week last year. 

Paper production for the week ended December 9 
was estimated at 93.6%, compared with 88.9% for 
1943, with 88.3% for 1942, with 106.3% for 1941, 
and with 88.3% for the corresponding week for 1940. 

Paper board production for the week ended Decem- 
ber 9 was 95.0%, compared with 96.0% for 1943, 
with 84.0% for 1942, with 101.0% for 1941, and 
79.0% for the corresponding week for 1940. 

An increasingly tight newsprint supply situation in 
the first half of 1945, is the prospect reported by the 
WPB which states that, “A slightly better supply of 
newsprint after July 1, 1945, may be in prospect if 
winter weather conditions permit Canada to increase 
deliveries to the U. S. by about 5%.” 

Coated book paper basis weight was affected by 
amendment to Order L-120, issued on December 13. 
For use in commercial printing, standard basis weight, 
per 500 sheets, 25 by 38, are 45, 50, 60, and 70 
pounds, providing the basis weight of the body stock 
is no heavier than 45 pounds. Book publishing is 
permitted a maximum basis weight of 60 pounds and 
any heavier finished basis weight, providing the basis 
weight of the body stock does not exceed 45 pounds. 


Pulpwood 


Pulpwood receipts at the mills totaled 14,178,000 
cords in the first ten months of 1944, a gain of 15% 
over the same period in 1943. This compares with 
12,327,000 cords in 1943, and with 14,621,000 cords 
in the first ten months of 1942. Receipts were higher 
in all five major pulpwood producing regions. 

The expected announcement of the 1945 quota of 
pulpwood by the WPB is reported in some quarters 
as likely to exceed the 15,000,000 cord output antici- 
pated for the entire year of 1944. 


Wood Pulp 


Wood pulp production for the ten months of 
1944, reports the Department of Commerce, totaled 
8,400,000 tons, an increase of 5.4% over the 7,970,000 
tons for the same period in 1943. Output of bleached 
sulphate and miscellaneous grades of pulp were alone 


a .. 


higher. Imports totaled 1,060,000 tons, a decrease of 
17%, while exports totaled 168,000 tons, a decrease 
of 25.8% in 1944, compared with the first ten months 
of 1943. 

Rags 


Mill demand for new cotton cuttings is active. 
Supply is currently reported well under urgent mill 
demand. Prices are strong at ceiling levels. Almost 
all grades are included in the broad, current demand. 

Buying in the old cotton rag market is reported 
rather narrow at this date. Some reports indicate 
limited buying for inventory. Old whites are in 
largest demand, demand for khaki active and less call 
for blues and other grades. Prices are firm. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


No change of importance has been reported in the 
old rope market this week. Prices are at ceiling levels. 

Current grading in scrap bagging is reported as 
continuing slow. Prices are still soft and nominal. 


Old Waste Paper 


Mill demand for paper stock is active and urgent. 
The supply situation is reported as slowly becoming 
more critical. Receipts for October totaled 720,000 
tons, compared with 615,000 tons in October 1943. 
Total receipts for the first ten months of 1944 were 
7,050,000 tons, compared with 5,944,000 tons for the 
like period in 1943. 

Twine 


No important change in the market situation has 
been reported in twine this week. Demand is good. 
Prices are firm. 


Announce New Nitrating Process 


A new process has been perfected to manufacture 
smokeles powder from the same low cost wood pulp 
used in kraft wrapping paper and bags. The new 
sulphate process to purify kraft pulp climaxes ten 
years of research by Western Cartridge Company, it 
was announced December 18, with War Department 
permission, by John M. Olin, vice-president. 

Experimental lots of kraft pulp, produced by the 
Western Cartridge Company sulphate process in the 
plant of the Gaylord Container Corporation at Boga- 
lusa, La., have been successfully nitrated and manu- 
factured into smokeless powder in government plants 
at Radford, Va., and Charlestown, Ind. 

The major difference between the two processes, 
Dr. Olsen said, is that sulphite pulp is produced by 
treating wood chips with acids whereas sulphate pulp 
is produced by treating wood chips with alkalis. 

Southern pine yields readily to the new sulphate 
nitrocellulose process. The excess of pitch and tur- 
pentine in Southern pine makes it difficult to purify 


‘by the sulphite process. 


“The new sulphate process opens a vast source of 
raw material for the production of smokeless powder 
in the event there should be a further restriction of 
supplies of cotton linters, or of sulphite pulp,” Dr. 
Olsen said. “Experiments at East Alton also indicate 
that the sulphate process is less expensive than any 
now in use.” 
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THE MOST MODERN GRINDER 
-,..ON THE MARKET 


With the perfection of the Automatic Grinding 
Wheel In-Feed— incorporated in all new Lobdell 
Roll Grinders—Lobdell engineers have at last 
made roll grinding completely automatic. 


Automatic Crowning Device 
Automatic Grinding Wheel In-Feed 


The Automatic Crowning Device 


grinds a perfect crown of any size, on any length roll. One — 
micrometer adjustment . . . and the machine does the rest. The 
crown produced will always be the true curve to give uniform nip 
presane + + « Mo possibility of error, as long as the machine is kept 
in alignment. Simplicity of design, ruggedness of construction and 
mathematically correct, positive action, all contribute to the accurate 
results on this device. 


The Automatic Grinding Wheel In-F cod 


completely eliminates the need for continual attention by the operator 
++ « automatically maintains a constant and uniform grinding pressure 
«+. reduces wheel wear . . . speeds up the grinding operation. The 
Automatic In-Feed attachment can be added to any Lobdell roll 
grinding machine at present equipped with the Lobdell crowning 
device, since the two are related. They can also be operated in- 
denendently. An adjustable crank (C) is operated from the rack 
which actuates the crowning device. This crank oscillates a rack (A) 
attached to the sides of the saddle, in turn operating an escapement 
wheel (B) which elevates a screw at the rear of the upper hinged 
wheel rest. This regular, gradual elevation feeds the grinding wheels 
toward the work as they traverse along the face of roll, maintaining 
a constant pressure between the wheels and the work as the grind- 
ing surface wears away. 


In add’tion to the Roll Grinder, made in three sizes for rolls up to 
26”, 32” and 42” in diameter, the dependable LOBDELL line includes 
Calender Stacks, Chilled tron Rolls and Micrometer Roll Calipers. The 
name LOBDELL has always been synonymous with high quality and 
excellent performance ... and the modern LOBDELL line of ruggedly 
built machinery is the worthy heir of this good old name, 


WRITE FOR THE NEW LOBDELL CATALOG. 


LOBDELL 


Established 1836 


*Built and sustained upon the rights to FREE, COMPETITIVE, PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. 


WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 


December 21, 1944 


You get a whole chain of advantages 
from the FREENESS imparted by the 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
Rotary Disc REFINER Type 36-2 


Beginning at the head box, you get a 
better slice because fibre knots have been 
rubbed out without shortening individual 
fibres. You get a better lay on the wire, a 
more uniform nip at couch and press 
rolls, consequently less water, faster dry- 
ing, less steam and power per ton of 
paper—more profit through lower cost. 


You get a succession of additional bene- 
fits from the Type 36-2 Refiner—versa- 
tility through simple, accurate control; 
close clearance of constantly parallel 
plates with complete freedom from deflec- 
tion, unrestricted flow of pulp through 
free inlet; no need for seal at inlet; large, 
self-aligning anti-friction bearings; acces- 
sibility for plate changes, lubrication and 
adjustments; rugged construction and 
other features—all of which add up to 
better product at lower cost. 


Many in use throughout the paper industry. 


For complete information — 
write for Bulletin 2200-P-2. 


SPROUT, 


COMPANY 


Manufacturing Engineers Since 1866 
24 Waldren Street * Muncy, Pennsylvania 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, December 20, 1944. 


BLAN Quotations on blanc fixe continue 
unchanged. Denaad is reported moderate. The pulp is 
currently quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at works; 
the powder is quoted at $60 per ton, f.o.b. works. 


BLEACHING POWDER—Current demand is heavy. 
Supply situation is reported relatively good at this date. 
Quotations continue unchanged. Prices on bleaching 
powder range from $2.50 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in 
drums, car lots, at works. 

CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
precipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
24 cents per pound; 2,000 pounds, 24% cents per pound ; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Demand continues very heavy. 
Production high but supply is inadequate. Market is 
tight. Solid caustic soda is quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds ; 
flaked and ground is quoted at $2.70 per 100 pounds; all 
in drums, car lots, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are un- 
changed. Current demand is reported fair. Domestic 
filler clay is currently quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per 
ton; coating clay is quoted at from $12 to $22 per ton, 
at mine. Imported clay is quoted at from $13 to. $25 per 
long ton, ship side. 


CHLORINE—Demand reported heavy with essential 
requirements met. Paper allocated 43,196 tons in final 
quarter. Quotations are unchanged. Chlorine is currently 
quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single unit tank cars, 
f.o.b. works. 


ROSIN—The rosin market reports prices unchanged 
on most grades this week. “G” gum rosin is currently 
quoted at $5.79 per 700 pounds, in barrels, at Savannah. 
“FF” rosin is currently quoted at $5.75 per 100 pounds, in 
barrels, at New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size 
is currently quoted at $6.06 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. works. 


SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are reported 
unchanged for the current week. Consumption is reported 
moderate for the week. Domestic salt cake is quoted at 
$15 per ton, in bulk. Chrome salt cake is quoted at $16 
per ton. All prices in car lots, f.o.b. shipping point. 

SODA ASH—Heavy demand continues for all-over 
requirements and market is firm. Shipments in bulk 
prompt; delivery in bagged lots delayed. Quotations 
continue unchanged. Current prices, car lots, per 100 
pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, 
$1.05 ; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Current corn receipts lighter. Prices lower 
and less firm this week. Starch prices continue unchanged. 
The pearl grade is quoted at $3.72 per 100 pounds; 
powdered starch at $3.83 per 100 pounds; all prices in 
bags, car lots f.o.b. Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Demand reported 
good. Quotations continue unchanged. The commercial 
grades are quoted at from $1.15 to $1.25 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, car lots, f.o.b. works. The iron free is currently 
quoted at $1.85 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR—Quotations on sulphur continue to con- 
form to prevailing market prices. Demand active. Annual 
contracts are quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. mines; 
the price at Gulf Ports is $17.50 per long ton. 

TALC—Prices on tale continue unchanged. Demand 
good. Domestic grades are currently quoted at from 
$16 to $21 per ton at mines; Canadian at $24 per ton. 
All prices in car lots. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of October 


1-15, 1941; 


maximum wholesale prices are based 


on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant’s 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


Standard News, be ton— 
Roll, contract. — 00 @ _ 
heets 6.00 _— 
*OPA Maximum Price 


Kraft—per cwt.—Carload founties 
Zone A, f.o.b. Mill 


Su waetens 
i ih . @ 


ravoing?& 9 a 
B *4.375 “ 
*OPA Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


Bleached Toilet.... 5.70 “ 


Paper Towels, Per Case— 


Unbleached, Jr..... 2.20 
Bleached, Jr. Ebene 3.20 


Manila—per cwt.—C., 1. f. a. 


i 35 Ib.. 
No. 2 Manila Wrap 
ping, 35 Ib. 


Chip 48. 
Sgl. Mla. L1. Chip*60.00 

hite Pat. Coated*75.00 
Kraft Liners 50 lb.*63.00 


Binders Boards... 84.00 116.00 


*OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
35-39 basis, add $5.; 

48-49, add $2.50; 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds 
7 
Ext. 
No. 1 
106% 
Rag 


$39.10@ $46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
32.20“ 37.75 33.35“ 39.25 
cose ceoe 29.90% 35.00 
23.00“ 27.00 24.15“ 28.25 
cooe  ceee 22.80% 327.75 
18.70“ 22.75 19.90 24.25 


16.40“ 20.00 17.55“ 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 


White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
3.78 ty 2” ted 

mameee? #! oes! +5 

= iL. 35 10.35 “ 12°50 


$10. 
9. 
9.20 
8.90“ 10.75 10.05“ 12.25 
1.00 cwt. extra. 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

. 1 Glossy Coated. . ae #152 
. 2 Glossy Coated. . of 4.00 
3 Glossy Coated. . 

No. 4 Glossy Coated. . 

No. 1 Antique (water- 


Pi-imlelsl-1) 


3 
fe 
z 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadias 

Manufacturers Prices, Less Freight 
Not ing OPA Allowances, 

B1. Softwood Sulphite. 

Unbl. Softwood Sulpt 

Bl. Hardwood Sulp 

Unbl. Hardwood Salphite 

Bl. Mitscherlich 


. Semi-Bleach Sulphat 
Semi Bleached Sulphate. 
. Unbl. Sul — cccccce eocece 


Transportation Allowances 
Applying’ to Producers ef Wet Wood 
Pulp. 


asis 91- 190, add 
$5. y 


West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


Applying to Producers of Dry Wood 
Pulp. 


West ae (in area) 
West Coast (out area) .... 
Should freight charges actually e ex: 
ceed these lowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum prices 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
Gre to ie ¢ o. b. N. Y.) 


Shirt Cutting: 
New White, N = a.. 6 50 @ 7.25° 
Silesias No. 5.7 
New Unbleached. 


Blue Overall 


Unbhiatbed Khaki 
Cuttings 
*OPA Maximum Prices, 
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(imetia7a WEARS COMPLICATED CLOTHES 


WOOD PULP & 
PAPER AGENTS 


for domestic and export 
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afew 49nd Sivee™ 
~ ©w York TAA 


December 21, 1944 


Here you see 8 different types of wool 
fibers . . . each distinct from the other, yet 
all from one fleece. Mother Nature, you 
see, has provided sheep with clothes far 
from uniform. 

This, plus the fact that many breeds 
of sheep are raised, all complicates mat- 
ters for a felt manufacturer because only 
certain types of wool can be used for each 
type felt. 

Orr is therefore extra painstaking in 
the selection of wools for Orr felts, and 
in the way the product is washed, woven 
and shrunk. Result, a complete line, a 


PQ silicate, by chemical reaction with alum in the beater, produces a sheet 
of high ink resistance. Mill superintendents agree that the elimination of 
fuzz on the silicated paper is an important factor in the creation of proper 
ink resistance. 


Printers praise the improved surface of papers made with PO silicate. 
Investigate now how you can improve quality and at the same time obtain 
a greater yield. Detailed bulletin sent on request. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY + DEPT. B, 121 S. THIRD ST., PHILA. 6 


’ \ anstia Mcp. Me? 


Te 
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White, No. 1— 
Repacked cevccecs BO 
Miscellaneous ....°3.20 


‘Et No. 2— 
osscccee eee 
..0 092.65 


a» *2.20 
Miscellaneous ....°1.80 
Beofing Rage— 


o. ee a *1.55 
1, 2... 0... 000 00h GS 
» 3 (bagging). .°1.35 
Snooneanebooegls 35 
Ko. GA. cveseecen hee 
Old Maniis Rope.. 5.75 


OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
All Prices nominal 
New Rags 


Rew Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
noe Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
ht Silesias.. 5.50 

ent annelettes... 5.50 
Hew White Cuttings. 7.00 
ger Light Oxfords. 4.00 
lew Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 


Mo. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
Ko. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4. 3 
No. 4 White Linens. 
Ho. 1 White Cotton. 
No, 2 White Cotton. 
No. 3 White Cotton. 
‘o. 4 yey pean. 
Light Prints.. 

Ord. Light Printe.. 
Med. Light Prints... 
lue aaa 
Blue Linens. 
and Blues... 
a see 

7 Cottons. . 


w&4 
Ssheussseens: 


PRANno 


aon nara eens gona memegsme pope m8 
Busses 


eeeeeee 


BAGGING 
(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. 


‘ool on. light. . 
‘ool Tares heavy... 
Bright Bagging..... 4 


Wo. 1 Sisal Strings. .°4. 00 
Mixed Strings 2.00 
®OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


Me. 1 Hard White 
eee Cuts, one 
3.37KH @ 
a a: 


Kavel hen ain se 
We. 1 Bard . White “ 


sarten 2.87% 
Ne. Ba ward 


ruled = 2.50 
soe Woe counes 
CU. cr cccsccce p< SO0SE" 


one 
No. 1 
Soft ‘Whi wesc. © 250 & 
te Shavings, 
sakbesnecsse Gas & 
Ne. = 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 
coccccescose BRE” 
No. © Fy Leaf Sh 
ings 
No. 
Fly i Shavings 1 
No. 2 Mixed Ground- 
wood uty Leaf 


Shavings ......... 
Mixed Colored Shav- 

ings .. 
Mixed ¢ 

Coiored Shavin 
Overissue ag- 

«+2 167%" 

No. ks 


ary 


iae., secccses bn 
White Ledger. . 2:30 vad 
2 Mixed Leager, 
Mar Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut.. 2.87%** 
New Manila Envelope 
Cottinge ...cccoce 265 % 
Extra Manilas....... 1.95 “ 
Mixed Kran, Env. & 
Bag Cuttings..... 2.75 
i. Envelope C 
nbeeseseces MD 
_ Sorted, 1 
‘bows Soft Roste. 2.50 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Cuttings.. 2.25 
No. 1 Assorted Old 


7" 
& Magazi coscce ot 
Mixed 
No. ; 
we? 


Old 100 

rugated Containers 1.75 “ 
Old Corrugated Con- 

Cnleers .o.sccscccce 149 © 
Box Board Cuttings. 724%" 
White Blank News.. 1.65 ‘ 
Overissue News...... 1.10 “ 
ae, ERs heoscess ae 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... _— 
Old Corrugated Con- 

tainers 8234 


Mill Wrappers....... 1.10 “ 


Twines 
All Prices Nominal 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 
India 
White Hemp.....- 
Fine Polished— 


Fine India........ 
Unpolished— 


ox 
Paper Makers..... 
Tube Rope 
Wi ness 
ere iber Rope... 
ard Fiber), 
Medium Java 
Mex. Sisal.......... 
Manila .....cccceece 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill.) 
Bhirt Cuttings— 
New White No. Joceccesees 
New White No. 2.....s.0.. 
Light Silesias.....cccccccs 
Black Silesias, sof: 
New Unbleached ........+. 
Washable Prints .......... 
Washable Nc. 1......ccees 
BRED DUR ccccsecccccscce 
Cppere—-Ascantin to grades— 
Washable shredding ....... 
Fancy Percales .......se0e 
New Black Soft 
Khaki Cuttings— 
Unbleachabile Cotton Cuttings 
Bleachabie Cotton Cuttings. . 
Men's | Corduroy ...cescsees 
EGP ccccccccce 


CR newer eeeereces 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
White No. 1— Re- 
eecked 


Le ccccces 


White No. 2— Re- 
packed .o2 32.90 & 
Thirds and Biues— 
Miscellaneous .... 1.80 
Repacked ........ 2.20 
Black Stockings— 
(Export) ........Nominal 
Roofing Stock— 
Foreig No. t. .<Memians 
Domestic No. 1... 1.55 “ 
pomentic ae 3° > ia > 
Roofing ging.. 1. 
Old Mavi ope... 5.78 ,% 


Bagging 
(¥. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign ........+.-Nominal 
Domestic .... ... 3 a 


4.58 
04 
63 


02 be 


Wool Tares he’ .. 4.00 “ 4.25 


Overissue 


Oy 1 Bow Lage 


3.00 
New tet Cuttings 3.75 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Phila) 


OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
GE. ccsccccescsece BOTRE® 
No. 1 Hard ag 2.8rsgee 
vings, unru . a 
Soft White Shavings, 
one cut... 2.50 << 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
Soft White Shavings. 


Old Papers 


(F 2. b. Boston) 


OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


No. 1 Hara White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87% @ 

No. 1 ard White 
snesings, ruled... 2.50 « 

oF ~— Shavings, 
- 2.18 


1.67%" 
1.12%" 


Ne 
Fly Leaf a 1.25 
No. 2 Groundwood 

Fly Leaf Shavings .90 ‘ 
Mixed Colored Shav- a 


2.87%" 

Cuts, one cut 3.37%" 
Triple Sorted No. 1 

rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 «* 
Mixed Kraft Env. & 

Bag Cuttings 2.75 « 

tings 3.25 «@ 


ings 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 

Hard White Envelope 


Kraft Envelope Cut- 
No. 
jpass 1.92%“ 
New Manila Envelope 
Tabulating Cards.. 

135 “ 
White Blank News.. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. . — = 
New Corrugated Cut- 
rugated Containers 1.75 ‘ 
Jute Commmeenes ‘Cut- 

tings 

Bagging 


New Magazines Envelope 
Cuttings . 2.65 
Ground Wood Tabu- 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
News...... 1.10 “ 
tings, Kraf 2.25 «% 
Old “Corrugated Con- “0° 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Cuts, 2.87%" 
ite and Colored 
2.35 ° 
lating Cards 
Reraft ... 1.75 «8 
Box Boara Cuttings. .72%* 
Old 100% Kraft Cor- 
1.07% ** 
Gusey Bagging— 


(nominal) 


> es @ 

Bisal Rope No. 1....%4. 75 “< 
Sisal Rope No. 2: hs © 
Mixed Rope ” 
Transmission Rope— ; 

Foreign ........(nominal) 

Domestic ........ 2.75 § 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Soft Jute Ro ° 2. 

ute Cer Rope. --5-° § 3. 30 
leachery Burlap.... 8.50 
Scrap Burlap— 

Foreign 


Mise. 2+... s.e0 ZS 
No. 1 White ++ 2.30 
2.00 “ 


7 3 3 Ledger, 
Heavy Booxs 
NS het. 1.92%“ 
Overissue Magazines. 1.607 4** 
New Manila 
Cuttings 
No. 1 
Kraft .. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 
Box Board Somes. 
woate er Cut- 


old Te agsuaneed Con- 
ORO * 

Overissue News...... 1. 

No. 1 News.......-. 1.0 


BOSTON 


Wool Tares— 
Foreign 
Domestie 
Aust. Wool Pouches.. 
New Zealand Wool 
Pouches ........+ 
New Burlap Cuttings 4. 75 
Heavy Balin Bagging 4.00 
Paper Mill ging.. 2.50 
No, 2 Roofi ing agging 1.3 i 
* OPA Maximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shist Cmte 
bt Prints. .04 
tall ercales.. 044446 
New White No i. .06 
New Light Fiannel- 
ettes 05%" 
Canton Fiannels, 
Bleached « 6 & 
Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached -0634°° 
Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached .... -0534«¢ 
Silesias No. 1 06 
New Black Silesias.. .03 
Red Cotton Cuttings .03 
Soft Unbleached ... . 
Blue Cheviots .... 
Fancy ° 
Washable 
Khaki Cuttings .... 
O. D. Khaki...... 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 
B. V. D. Cuttings... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 

White No. 1— 

Repacked ........ 3.80 

Miscellaneous .... 3.20 
White No. 2— 

Miscellaneous .... 2.65 
“— ~ Blues, = 


ked - 2.20 
old ‘Blue Overalls... 2.25 
Thirds and Blues, Re- 
packed 2.20 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings .. 
Raging Stock— 


eo B cccccccccece 
nal elemieasiin 
. 5, Quality A.. 
uality B.. 
uality C.. 
Manila Rope.. 
* OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b Boston) 


Dark Cottons ....... 
Dutch Blues 


New Checks and Bes: (Domina 


Old Fustians 


Domestic .. . Old Linsey Garments. ae 
South Ausulonn ... J New Silesias obesebe coos 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 White Ledger.. 2.30 “ 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

& Magazines....... 1.92%" 
White Blank News.. 1.65 “ 


Waste Paper 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


Skavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
CUT cece. cccccccee B.S7H™ 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87% 
No. 1 Soft 


White 
Shavings ...... 856 @ 


Mixed Kraft Env. 

& Bag Cuttings... 2.75 ™ 
No. 1 Assorted Old 

BEM cevcecsccccs, L008 
Overissue News...... 1.16 


one 
1 Roofing Bans. Las 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 





